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Britain’s new Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, starts for 10 
Downing Street to meet with 
the members of his cabinet. 


British Combine 


War-weary people cheered Churchill, but voted for Attlee and a change 


in the socialist era in Britain. This revolution is two 

months old this week but the King is still on his throne, 
Churchill has not been arrested and there have been no 
purges nor mass executions. The political complexion of 
England has changed into a florid pink — but there has been 
no red, bloody revolution. The English are not that kind of 
a people. 

The nearest thing to a rebellious outburst occurred in the 
staid halls of Westminster at the reassembling of Parliament 
on August 1. When Winston Churchill made his dramatic 
entry into the House of Commons in his new role of leader 
of His Majesty’s loyal opposition, a wild ovation flared up in 
the badly thinned Tory ranks. One elderly Conservative 
started to sing “For He's a Jolly Good Fellow.” The chant 
was taken up by the rest of Churchill’s followers. 


A Note of Triumph 


Meanwhile, the Laborites — 390 strong — fidgeted in their 
seats. They waited till the last note died down. Then they 
lustily sang their triumphant “Red Flag” — a dockworkers’ 
song written in 1889 to the tune of “Maryland, My Mary- 
land.” This song has since become a sort of college yell of 
the British Labor Party. When the choral duel was over, 
the Speaker dourly observed that he was uncertain whether 
he was going to preside over the House of Commons or 
over a musical comedy. In a few minutes, the House re- 
gained its dignified composure and got on with the solemn 
ritual which is part of the official opening of Parliament. 

Lest Americans get a wrong idea about the startling de- 
velopments in Britain, Quintin Hogg, a Conservative Party 
MP, hastens to reassure us on this score. “We British,” he 
writes in a recent issue of the London Daily Mail, “are not 
going Bolshie, even if Clem Attlee has become Prime Min- 


l’ WAS revolution by ballot — not by bullet — that ushered 
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ister instead of Winston Churchill. . . . Strange as it may 
seem after a hard-fought electoral struggle, we are still a 
united people. We are still the same men and women that 
fought and won the Battle of Britain. . . . In other words, 
like you [Americans], we are a proud, free, independent 
democracy, with a glorious past and a great future.” 

In fact, the British socialists and the Russian communists 
are not even brothers under the skin. As Dr. Harold J. Laski, 
chairman of the National Executive Council of the British 
Labor Party, points out in the New York Times Magazine 
for August 26, his party “is built upon a faith in democratic 
socialism.” (He defines socialism as public ownership of 
the means of production.) “In the view of the British Labor 
Party,” Dr. Laski continues, “the Russian experience is not a 
formula upon which other people can act.” The Labor Party 
“holds firmly to its faith in democracy and therefore to con- 
stitutional procedure. That is why also it has for twenty 
years excluded members of the Communist Party from its 
ranks.” 

At this point, let us examine what did happen in Eng- 
land. On July 5, for the first time in 10 years, a general 
election was held. When the ballots were counted three 
weeks later, and the results announced, the Conservatives 
felt as if an atomic bomb had been dropped on them. The 
English people had spoken. And they had ordered a change 
in their public servants. The Tories were out. Labor was in. 


The Labor Landslide 
It was an“overwhelming victory for the British Labor 
Party. The Laborites won 390 seats as against 163 held in 
the last Parliament. The Conservatives were cut to 195 seats 
from 358, and the Liberals sustained a drop from 18 to 12 
seats. Out of a total of 640 seats, the Communists won two. 
Five other parties shared the remaining seats. The popular 
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vote was (in round figures): Labor — 12,000,000; Conserv- 
atives — 9,000,000; Liberal — 2,000,000. Winston Churchill 
and Anthony Eden were re-elected, but most of the leading 
members in their government were defeated. 

No one had been more surprised by the results of the 
balloting than the Labor Party itself. It hadn’t even pre- 
pared a list of cabinet members. (According to the British 
Constitution, the King invites the leader of the party which 
has secured a majority in the House of Commons to become 
Prime Minister and form a cabinet.) The Labor Party now 
+hastily proceeded to organize a government. Clement R. 
Attlee became Prime Minister. Among his key appointments 
were: Ernest Bevin as Foreign Secretary; Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council; Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Arthur Greenwood, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade. Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, a prominent woman Labor leader, was 
named Minister of Education. 

The new cabinet includes seven former miners, a printer, 
a former taxi driver, a banker, and several representatives 
of the middle class. Theeaverage age is 60. Most of the 
ministers have had previous experience in office. 

Labor governments are not entirely new to the people of 
Britain and the Dominions. Labor is in control in Australia, 
and also in New Zealand. There were two short-lived Labor 
governments in England itself — in 1923 and again in 1929. 
But the Labor Party then did not control a majority in the 
House of Commons. Now for the first time in England's 
history, the British Labor Party is not only in office but also 
in power. 

Many expert political “observers are still rubbing their 
eyes in amazement. Why was Winston Churchill — whose 
dogged courage and flaming words inspired the world in 
Britain’s darkest hours — ungratefully defeated by a nation 
which he led to victory? The facts are that it was not 
Churchill, the war leader, who was driven from office, but 
Churchill, the politician, the leader of the Conservative 
Party. As one English publication summarized it, “The elec- 
torate cheered Churchill but voted Labor.” 

The elections took place after Nazi Germany's surrender 
and in the anticipation of an early collapse in Japan. A war- 
weary nation was looking forward to an era of peace. It 
.was choosing its peace leaders. It wanted jobs and better 
housing and a richer life. It wanted a change. It voted 
against the “personal government” of Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill conducted his campaign unskillfully. His 
extravagant accusations of Labor’s supposed “totalitarian- 
ism” did his cause considerable harm. Both the Conserva- 
tives and Labor promised social reforms. But the populace 
preferred to believe Labor. 

On August 15, at the formal opening of the Parliament, 
the King delivered an address — written for him by the in- 
coming government — which charted the socialist course for 
Britain. Broadly it repeated the Labor Party’s campaign 
program: nationalization (government ownership) of the 
coal] industry; speedy housing and educational planning; 
expansion of social (health, old age) insurance; nationaliza- 
tion of the Bank of England; ratification of the United Na- 
tions Charter (which has since been accomplished); the 
repeal of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act (which 
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would pave the way toward legalizing general strikes). 

In his first speech as Britain's Foreign Secretary, Ermest 
Bevin expressed his strongest dissatisfaction with the Rus- 
sian-sponsored governments in Hungary, Romania and Bul- 
garia. “The impression. we get from recent developments,” 
he declared, “is that one kind of totalitarianism is being 
replaced by another.” The general interpretation was that 
Bevin intends to be more stern with Russia than Winston 
Churchill had been. What other changes there will be in 
Britain’s foreign policy remains to be seen. Generally, it is 
expected that the socialist (not communist) regimes in 
Europe will be strengthened; that a stiffer attitude will be 
adopted against Franco Spain, Argentina and possibly 
Portugal; that some form of self-government will be granted 
to India. 


Lend-Lease Problem 
The abrupt ending of Lend-Lease aid to Britain late in 


' August disturbed the new Labor government. Prime Minister 


Attlee told the House of Commons that “We had hot anti- 
cipated that ... . Lend-Lease would continue for any length 
of time after the defeat of Japan. . . .” But he raised the 
question of whether “shipping and food and other supplies 
still required by our [British] forces overseas and by Ameri- 
can forces overseas can continue to be furnished for a lim- 
ited period under Lend-Lease. . . .” 

Officials in Washington said it should not be difficult to 
reach an agreement on this point. They also recognized that 
Britain, which steod alone against Germany while we pre- 
pared to fight, needs aid in rebuilding its war-torn factories, 
stores, public buildings and homes. 





British Combine 
Winston Churchill leaves 10 Downing Street by the back 
entrance after a post-election meeting with his followers. 
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Freight-rate “Walls” are 
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South and West hope lower rates 
will aid their growing industries 


INGO JUNCTION, OHIO, is a “ghost steel town.” Its 

war work done, the U. S. Steel mill which employed 

all but 60 of the town’s 1,400 workers has closed its doors. 

“If we can’t find anyone else to run the plant, this town 

will not be able to get along,” said Mayor Hamrock. “Our 
servicemen will have no jobs when they return.” 

There are many “Mingo Junctions” in the nation. Hun- 
dreds of factories were built, particularly in the South and 
West to turn out war materials. Dozens of Southern and 
Western towns became industrial communities almost over 
night. But the prosperity they knew in wartime will disap- 
pear if their war factories do not shift to the production of 
peacetime goods. 

Business and political leaders in the South and West 
want to keep their newly won place on the industrial map of 
the nation. They hope that the recent freight-rate decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) will help 
them do it. 

For the past 75 years, American railroads have charged 
different rates in different parts of the nation for shipping 
the same goods the same distance. Shippers of manufactured 
goods in the South and West have had to pay more than 
shippers in the North and East. 

Now, however, the ICC has decided that these differences 
in freight rates are unjust to the South and West. It ordered 
the railroads to change their rates. 


How Rates Are Figured 


Why have the railroads charged more to carry goods in 
the South and West? They point out that there are fewer 
shippers of goods in those areas than in the populous North- 
east. Therefore, they have to charge more in the South and 
West in order to meet the cost of operating their trains and 
make a reasonable profit. 

The area where traffic was heaviest—east of Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River- 
came to be called Official or Eastern Territory. Railroads 


in this area assigned every commodity they transported*to — 


a certain classification. Then they established rates for each 
class of articles. 
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Four other railroad sections developed as the country 
grew. They are the Southern, Southwestern, Western Trunk- 
Line and Mountain-Pacific Territories. (See map.) Each of 
them had their own classifying and rating systems. 

This created a confusing situation for people shipping 
goods from one section to another. A shoe manufacturer in 
Georgia might find his goods in Class I in Southern Territory 
and in Class III when they crossed the boundary into Eastern 
Territory. 


The South Speaks 


These differences in rates and classifications emphasized 
the long-standing jealousies between the North and the 
South. The people of the South looked on their high freight 
rates as one of the chief reasons they remained so poor while 
the rest of the nation prospered. 

“The Easterners are sitting on us with those high treight 
rates,” Southerners announced. “We're good enough to send 
them raw materials and buy the products they manufacture. 
But we can’t have our own factories so we can raise our 
standard of living. If our freight rates were the same as 
theirs, manufacturers would locate here too. We would no 
longer be a poor relation of the rest of the nation!” 

It was true that the South had remained largely agricul- 
tural, depending for its living on the cotton, tobacco and 
other crops it raised. It was also true that many people did 
not have decent homes, and that there was not enough 
money for proper educational facilities. 

It appears, however, that high freight rates alone have not 
kept the factories away from the land of Dixie. A man 
usually builds his factory where he can stay in business at 
the lowest cost. Therefore, he has to consider these prob- 
lems: the supply of labor on hand and how much he must 
pay people to work in his factory; how much power is avail- 


- able to run: his machines; how close he is to his raw ma- 


terials and to the best customers for the goods he manu- 
factures. 


The South has had an abundance of such resources as 
cotton, tobacco, wood pulp, petroleum, iron, steel, lumber, 


FREIGHT RATE REGIONS OF U. S. 








Adapted from Business Week map 
The ICC has decided that the division lines on map have be- 
come “walls,” which hamper shipment of manufactured goods 
in Southern, Southwestern and Western Trunk-Line Territory. 
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THE NATION’S CHANGING INDUSTRIAL MAP 

















Adapted from United States News may 
World War Il has brought new factories to the South and 
West. The figures on map indicate the share of new war 
plants each section received in proportion to its prewar share. 


coal and water power. There were more workers than jobs, 
but most of the people were unskilled. Wages were low, in 
fact, too low to permit the workers to buy much goods. 


Needed: Customers and Workers 

This brings us to probably the most important reason 
why more factories were not built in the South from 1900 
to 1940. The incomes of families in the Northeastern states 
were higher, and there was a larger supply of skilled labor 
on hand. The manufacturer was, therefore, more likely to 
locate his plant in the Northeast—near his best customers and 
workers 

Those manutacturers who did settle in the South and 
West betore World War II complained that the high freight 
rates put them at a disadvantage in trying to sell goods in 
the big Eastern market. They admitted that they paid lower 
wages than Eastern manufacturers, but they insisted that 
they lost the advantage of lower production costs when they 
shipped the finished goods. They said, for example, that a 
dress that cost $6 to make in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
might have to be sold to a girl in New York City at a higher 
price than the same dress made in Cleveland, Ohio. at a 
cost of $7 

Although Southerners and Westerners have been de 
nouncing “discriminatory freight rates” since the 1870s, no 
one paid much attention until] 1937. In that year; the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority issued a study showing that railroad 
rates on manufactured goods did favor the North. It main 
tained that the rates had retarded the development of in- 
dustry in. the South and West. 


The ICC at Work 


The next year, the National Emergency Council charged 
that unequal freight rates had created “a man-made. wall to 
replace the natural barrier of distance long since overcome 
by modern railroad engineering. . . .” In 1939, the ICC 
began an investigation to see if this “man-made wall” really 
existed. 

The ICC was established in 1887 and given power to 
regulate the railroad business. It cannot decide how much 
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the railroads should charge their customers. But it can check 
up on the rates to see if they are fair to all shippers. If the 
rates are not fair, the ICC can order new rates to be estab- 
lished. This is what the ICC did last May 

First, it directed the railroads to establish one classifi 
cation system to be used in all rate territories. Second, it 
ordered the railroads to charge the same amount for each 
class of goods in all rate territories east of the Rockies. 

If the level of the class-rate scale in Official or Eastern 
Territory is taken as 100, the levels in the other territories 
would be roughly as follows: Southern, 139; Western Trunk- 
Line, 128 to 184; Southwestern, 161; Mountain-Pacific, 166 
It will, therefore, take at least two years to level these freight 
rates off. That is why a temporary adjustment will go into 
effect November 30. It adds 10 per cent to Eastern rates, 
and reduces Southern and Western rates by 10 per cent 


Governor Arnall on Guard 


Manutacturers and railroad men in the Northeast are 
appealing the ICC decision. But Governor Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia, who has been a leader in the fight for lower rates, 
is ready to attack the freight-rate system in another way 
Before the ICC decision was announced, the Governor got 
the Supreme Court to accept the case of the State of Georgia 
versus the railroads He plans to continue this case if the 
ICC decision does not remain in force. 

Not all Southerners or Westerners are happy about the 
new freight rates. Some are afraid that the advantage gained 
in lower rates on manufactured goods will be lost in part 
by higher rates on raw materials. On some materials such 
as pulpwoed, logs, bricks, coal, sand and stone, the South 
and West have actually had lower rates than the Northeast 
The rate disadvantage of the South and West has been 
mainly on manufactured goods. But Governor Andrew 
Schoeppel of Kansas replies: 

“We are not seeking to have any of our freight rates 
raised, but if the rates on raw materials were higher more 
of these materials might be kept at home and processed in 
our own factories. 

Observers generally believe that most industries in the 
Northeast are not located there merely because of favorable 
treight rates. They emphasize the fact that in 1940 the 
Northeast had more than 50 per cent of the population of 
the nation, and nearly 70 per cent of the persons employed 
in manufacturing. There may be firms in the Northeast, they 
add, that have needed a freight rate advantage in order to 
stay in business. In this case it would be better tor the na 
tion if these firms moved to a more suitable location. 

These observers do agree, however, that the ICC’s treighit 
rate decision will remove one handicap to the growth and 
development of a strong postwar industry in the South and 
West. 


A More United States 

“This decision,” explains James H. McGraw, Jr. of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, “will neither destroy the 
economy of the industrial East, nor will it, overnight, assure 
the industrial flowering of the South and West. It constitutes 
one sound step toward establishing that equality of oppor- 
tunity for all sections of the country which is essential to 4 
nation that bears the proud title of The United States. 
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~ Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


The Road Block 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


T was in January of 1941, when Britain was fighting alone 
against the massive power of Nazi Germany and her 
allies and vassals, that President Roosevelt proposed to Con- 
gress a system of Lend-Lease. Specifically this bill authorized 
the President to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend,” any 
defense article or services, “to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of 
the United States.” 

The proposal set off one of the bitterest debates in the 
history of Congress. But eventually, on March 11, it was 
passed and signed. Under its provisions the United States 
has lend-leased goods and services to the amount of some 
4% billion dollars — more than the total cost to us of World 
War I. 

Now Lend-Lease, clearly a war-time measure, has been 
ended, and we are in position to gauge its value. What it 
meant in terms of actyal aid — in ships, tanks, planes, food, 
equipment, medicines and a thousand other things — is clear 
enough. No less important than these materials of war was 
the provision that “the terms and conditions upon which any 
foreign government receives any aid shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the beneft to the 
United States may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.” 

During the war itself various Allies made some repay- 
ment in material or services — notably Britain, France, and 
Belgium. Now the President has indicated that he does not 
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intend to press for repayment in money or in material. There 
is little doubt, indeed, that much of Lend-Lease will be 
wiped off the books. The contribution of each of the Allies 
to the general cause will be accounted adequate benefit to 
the United States. 

Is this a wise solution? The experiment of the United 
States with “war debts” after the last war would seem to 
show that it was. 

During World War I the U. S. lent to its allies some seven 
billion dollars — practically all of which was spent in the 
United States. After the armistice there were additional loans 
of about three billion more. 


The War Debt Tangle 


The debtor nations were perfectly willing to try to pay 
these loans. But two things happened. First, they had ex- 
pected to repay their loans to the United States out of repar- 
ations collected from Germany or out of payments by their 
debtors to them. But Germany -was unable or unwilling — 
chiefly the second—to pay reparations and each of the 
debtor countries was in a bad way financially. They felt 
therefore unable to repay the United States at that time. 
Many of them asked to have their debts cut down, and in 
most instances the United States made concessions. Later, 
the debtors began to agitate for a cancellation of their debt. 
After all, they argued, it had all been spent on the war, and 
they had been the chief sufferers. Most Americans couldn't 
see it that way. The common American attitude was ex- 
pressed by President Coolidge: “They hired the money, 
didn’t they?” 

The second thing that happened, however, put the whole 
war-debt situation in a new light. American businessmen 
generally concluded that it would be bad for American 
business to have the debts paid. For how, after all, were the 
debtors to pay? If they were to pay in money where would 
they get it? Only by selling to those who had money — 
namely Americans. And if they were to sell to Americans, 
the U. S. would have to lower its tariffs, and American busi- 
ness would have to lower its prices to compete with cheap 
European goods. Business and labor feared this competition 
from foreign goods. 

Actually, neither debtors nor creditor wanted the debts 
paid. Still they were owed, and the whole thing left a bad 
feeling everywhere. Fortunately, the wisdom of those who 
framed the Lend-Lease bill has prevented .a recurrence of 
that situation. There will be no war debt question to plague 
our relations with our former Allies after this war. There 
may be a “Lend-Lease question.” Already there is wide- 
spread misunderstanding of just what benefits the U. S. got 
out of it all. But the provisions of the law make it possible 
to eliminate that question very easily. 

It is sometimes said that nations never learn anything by 
their mistakes. As a matter of fact, that is not a very sound 
generalization. Certainly it is unsound in this case. We did 
learn by our mistake over the World War I debts. 





United Nations take the first 
step to prevent World War Ill 


Blueprint for “One World” 


*§F we had had this Charter a few years ago — and above 
all, the will to use it — millions now dead would be 
alive.” 

President Truman’s declaration ef faith in the United 
Nations Charter is shared overwhelmingly by the people of 
this war-torn world. They feel strongly that if the nations of 
the world do not work together in peace they will all die 
together in the next war. Reports of the terrible destruction 
caused by the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima have 
given them a frightening preview of “things to come.” 

There are four main agencies in the United Nations or- 
ganization: (1) a Security Council, (2) a General Assembly; 
(3) Economic and Social Council composed of 18 members 
chosen by the Assembly, and (4) an International Court of 
Justice. In addition, there will be a military staff and other 
special agencies in the organization or associated with it. 
(Note chart on page 9.) 


Better Than the League of Nations 


How does the United Nations differ from the League of 
Nations, which was established after World War I? The 
League failed to prevent World War II. Will the United 
Nations be more effective? 

Several of the weaknesses of the League were avoided in 
drawing the blueprint for the United Nations. The League, 
for example, required the approval of all members before 
action could be taken against a criminal nation. The United 
Nations concentrates the power to punish an aggressor in 
the Security Council. 

The League did not require member nations to have spe- 


cial armed forces ready to move against an aggressor. Mem- 
bers of the United Nations must have a “quota of forces” 
ready to act on short notice. 

The League had no such agency as the Economic and 
Social Council. This Counci] can do much to remove the 
causes of war. 

The League had little power to rewrite treaties which 
had been made in the heat of World War I and were out-of- 
date. Thus, certain nations began to look upon the League as 
the defender of injustices, not as the champion of justice for 
all nations. But Article 14, Chapter IV of the new Charter 
gives the General Assembly the power to recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of conditions that might 
lead to war. 


Major Powers Must Cooperate 

Despite its weaknesses, the League provided machimery 
to keep the peace. But the major powers refused to use this 
machinery except when it suited them. When disputes oc- 
curred involving the major powers, they ignored the League 
apd it had no way to compel them to obey. 

Critics of the United Nations say it also is at the mercy 
of the Big Five. If they cooperate the United Nations will 
succeed. But a study of the Big Five “veto power” in the 
Security Council shows, according to critics, that there is 
no way to make the Big Five obey the United Nations. 

Supporters of the United Nations agree that its peace 
machinery can be improved. But they say that a start has 
been made down the road to closer world cooperation for 
the maintenance of peace. 





HOW SECURITY COUNCIL WOULD PROCEED AGAINST AN AGGRESSOR 
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the world must be made by 
these five major powers— 
United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, China. 
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4. Investigation of the complaint 5. The Security Council will set 


will be ordered by the Council. procedure for settl t or — 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





Graphic Institute for the New York Times 
6. If necessary, will take economic 
or military actions to prevent war. 
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MacArthur Takes Over 


What Happened: In the same Tokyo 
Bay where 92 years ago Commodore 
Perry forced the rulers. of Nippon to 
open the country to Western trade, their 
descendants bowed again to American 
might and signed formally the articles 
of unconditional surrender. 

“We,” the official document read, 
“acting by command of and in behalf 
of the Emperor of Japan . . . hereby 
proclaim the unconditional surrender 
to the Allied Powers of the Japanese 
Imperial Headquarters and of all Japa- 
nese armed forces and all armed forces 
under Japanese control wherever situ- 
ated.” 

The solemn ceremony of capitula- 
tion took place aboard the battleship 
Missouri (named after President Tru- 
man’s native state) at 9 a.m. Sunday, 
September 2, Japanese time. Almost 
three years and nine months separated 
this day of retribution from “the day of 
infamy” at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Less than a halt hour was required 
te end the bloody Pacific conflict which 
had caused the loss of tens of thousands 
of human lives. On behalt of Emperor 
Hirohito, the articles of surrender were 
signed for the Japanese government 
by Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu and for the Japanese Imperial 
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General Staff by Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu. 

The document was accepted in be- 
half of the United Nations by General 
Douglas MacArthur. Then, one by one, 
the Allied representatives stepped for- 
ward to sign the instrument that sealed 
Japan’s doom. First came Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz tor the United 
States. He was followed by delegates 
from China, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, Australia, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand. 

From the White House in Washing- 
con, a few minutes later, President 
Truman spoke over a world-wide radio 
hookup. “From this day we move for- 
ward” he said. “We move toward a 
new era of security at home. With the 
other United Nations we move toward a 
new and better world of cooperation, 
of peace and international good-will.” 

What's Behind It: Thus ended the 
Japanese dream of an empire built on 
bloodshed and tyranny 

Specifically, Japan agrees to: 

(1) Accept al] provisions of the 


Interuational News I’hoto 


General Douglas MacArthur signs Japanese surrender terms, making him master of 
Japan. Behind him: Lieut. General Jonathan Wainwright (I.), captured at Correg- 
idor, Lieut. General A. E. Percival, British commander, captured at Singapore. 
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Potsdam Declaration, stripping her of 
all territory acquired by conquest: 

(2) Surrender unconditionally all 
armed forces; 

(3) See that all civil, military and 
naval officials obey and enforce all or- 
ders of the Supreme Allied Commander; 

(4) Establish in good faith under 
Allied direction, free institutions in the 
country; 

(5) Liberate all Allied war prison- 
ers and civilian internees; 

(6) Acknowledge that the authority 
of the Emperor and the Japanese gov- 
ernment is subject to the will of the 
Supreme Commander 


Congress at Work 


What Happened: Congress met on 
September 5 for its first peacetime 
session in four years. It was clear from 
President Truman’s opening message 
that this Congress will go domestic. 

The President recommended the pas- 
sage of more than 20 measures Among 
the most important were: 

Murray Full Employment bill, which 
calls for considerable Government plan- 
ning and responsibility in seeing that 
every person, who is able and will- 
ing to work, gets a postwa: job. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit: 
tee has completed two weeks of public 
hearings on this measure, and most of 
the witnesses were in favor of it. 

Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion, which would supplement state aid 
to bring payments up to a maximum of 
$25 a week for 26 weeks. 

Higher minimum wages, now set at 
40 cents an hour by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The President calls this 
level “obsolete” and favors 55 cents an 
hour. Labor wants a 65 cent minimum. 

Continuation of the draft, which the 
President says is necessary if the men 
who have served several years are to 
be released from the armed forces. The 
House Military Affairs Committee, how- 
ever, has prepared a bill offering great- 
er inducements to volunteers. If this 
plan works well, the Committee hopes 
to abolish the draft. 

Reorganization of administrative 
agencies, which will be resisted by 
Congressmen who fear stronger presi- 
dential control. 

What’s Behind It: Congress will 
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have to work overtime to take care ot 
peace and reconversion measures. The 
controversy over these measures is ex- 
pected to bring a sharp clash between 
the President and Congress. 


Pearl Harbor Report 


What Happened: After almost four 
years of waiting, the public received 
the reports of Army and Navy investi- 
gating boards on the Pearl Harbor dis- 
ister. The reports said that the Japa- 
uese attack was successful mainly be- 
cause Officials in Washington failed to 
keep the commanders in Hawaii ade- 
quately informed on our relations with 
japan. 

The Army report quoted a statement 
trom Secretary of War Stimson’s diary 
which said that President Roosevelt 
had warned high officials on November 
26 to expect a Japanese attack in a few 
lays. 

According to the Army, responsibility 
or the disaster lies with these men: 

Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State 

because his counter-proposals to the 
japanese on November 26, 1941, 
‘touched the button that started the 
war. 

General ot the Army George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff — because he 
did not fully advise Lieut.- General 
Walter C. Short of the growing tense- 
ness of the situation. 

Lieut. General Leonard T. Gerow, 
then head of the War Plans Division of 
the General Staff — because he did not 
send clear instructions to General Short 
and was unaware that Short was not 
icting as the grave situation demanded. 

General Short — because he judged 
imaccurately the information he had, 
and did not arrange for proper joint ac- 
tion with the Navy. 

The Navy's chiet criticism was di- 
rected at Admiral Harold B. Stark, 
then Chief of Naval Operations. He 
was charged with failing to send im- 
portant information about Japanese re- 
lations to Admiral Husband Kimmel, 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet. 

President Truman and Secretary of 
War Stimson immediately came to the 
defense of General Marshall and Cor- 
dell Hull. They said the Army criti- 
cism of Marshall was “entirely unjus- 
tified,” and the implication that Hull 
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had plunged us into war was “uncalled 
for and not within the scope of the in- 
quiry.” 

Admiral ot the Fleet Ernest J. King 
and Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
ordered that Admirals Stark and Kim 
mel never be given any position in the 
Navy “which requires the exercise of 
superior judgment.” 

What’s Behind It: There is still no 
clear answer to who was to blame for 
our defeat on December 7, 1941. 
President Truman said, “The country 
was not ready for preparedness... I 
think the country is as much to blame 
as any individual. 

Newspaper and congressiona: reac- 
tion indicated that the people want 
more light thrown on Pearl Harbor. 
Congress quickly voted for an investi- 
gation of the disaster. It has the ap- 
proval of President Truman. 

Since the reports revealed a lack ot 
teamwork between the Army and Navy, 
they will furnish a powerful argument 
for those who believe the Army and 
Navy should be united. 


The Road Back 


What Happened: Many peacetime 
gifts will be found under this year’s 
Christmas tree, thanks to War Produc 
tion Board. It has lifted restrictions on 


__the manufacture of such long-missed 


items as electric razors. toys, radios and 
nylon stockings 

Automobiles, washing machines, 
irons, refrigerators and vacuum clean 
ers should also be back for Christmas. 
But a scarcity of raw materials will 
prevent filling all orders. 

OPA Director Chester Bowles has 
assured shoppers that the prices of 
most goods will be held to 1942 levels. 
‘We have our teeth in the cost of living 
and we are going to hang on like a bull 
pup,” he said. 

Everything has been taken off the 
cation list except meat, sugar, fats, but- 
ter, shoes and passenger-car tires. 
William H. Davis, director of Economic 
Stabilization, has set new regulations 
which will permit substantial wage in- 
creases so long as they do not require 
higher prices. 

What’s Behind It: Government 
agencies are trying to remove as many 
wartime controls as possible to speed 
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the shift to peacetime production and 
prevent unemployment totals from 
mounting as wa° plants close. 


No Civil War in China 


What Happened: Wil] China, after 
eight long years of war with Japan, 
be torn again by civil war? Three re- 
ceut events seem to dispel the threat 
of imminent strife in China. 

(1) On August 26, the Chinese 
government disclosed the terms of 
the Russo-Chinese pact, under which 
Russia promises not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the national govern- 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. (See news review, Sept. 17 issue.) 

(2) Shortly after the texts of the 
Kusso-Chinese pact were released, Mao 
Tze-tung, Chinese Communist chief, re- 
considered his previous refusals and ac- 
cepted the third bid from Generalissimo 
Chiang to visit Chungking and discuss 
ali problems at issue between them. 

(3) On September 3, the General- 
issimo, in a V-] message, called on his 
people to build a new, united China 
which would be “a model, democratic 
state in the Far East.” He promised to 
give all political parties an equal 
chance and to end censorship 

What's Behind It: By far the most 
important of these developments is, of 
course, the Russo-Chinese pact. Most 
observers had feared that the Commu- 
nists in China backed by Russia might 
provoke a civil war. By recognizing 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government as the 
sole government of China, Stalin has 
virtually pulled the rug out from under 
the Chinese Communist party. 





Truman's Right Hand Man 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HERE was a time, during Roosevelt's administration, when 

people called James F. Byrnes “Assistant President.’ 

As Director of War Mobilization, Byrnes handled many 

home front problems for the President. But actually there 

never was any “Assistant President” in Roosevelt's several 

administrations. The President always ran his own show, and 
made the important decisions on all problems. 

Today, however, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes does 
deserve the title, “Assistant President.” He is top man in the 
group of capable officials President Truman has appointed 
to handle the affairs of Government. 

As Secretary of State, Byrnes also is next in line tor the 
Presidency should anything happen to Truman. He will oc- 
cupy the position of a Vice President until January, 1949, 
when a new administration takes office. 

When Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (now U. S. delegate on 
the United Nations Security Council) succeeded Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull last November there were some 
changes made in the State Department. Now, Secretary 
Byrnes is busy picking a new staff of assistants. 

The most important change has been the removal of 
Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew, for ten years U. S. 
Ambassador to Japan. He has been succeeded by Dean 
Acheson, former Assistant Secretary of State. 


Braden and Cohen in Department 


The second most important man in the new setup is Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, who will be counsellor to the Department 
He has long had an important influence in the Government. 
Cohen now is serving as an adviser to Byrnes at the London 
conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers, which is 
working out the World War II peace treaties. 

Other new appointments include that of Spruille Braden 
as Assistant Secretary in charge of Latin-American affairs. 
He has replaced Nelson Rockefeller. This change means a 
sterner policy toward Argentina. As Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, Braden publicly criticized the undemocratic actions of 
that government. 

William L. Clayton and James C. Dunn, Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, wil] remain. Mr. Dunn now is in London 
attending the meetings of the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 

Byrnes is known to favor a stern peace with both Germany 
and Japan that wil] forever end their war-making power. 
He wants friendly relations with Russia, but not at the ex- 
pense of democratic ways of doing things. He is understood 
to have played a leading role in securing a delay in the 
Bulgarian elections (scheduled for August), because the 
election machinery seemed to favor pro-Russian groups in 
that nation. But Byrnes is willing to compromise in order to 
iron out a disagreement. He can see the other person’s point 
of view. 

At 63, Byrnes has spent his entire adult life in the public 
SEPTEMBER 
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Harris-Ewing 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
holds a key position in Washington. 


service. He became a district attorney in South Carolina 
soon after being admitted to the bar, and then moved on 
to Washington as a Congressman. He later was elected to 
the U. S. Senate, wh@re he proved to be one of President 
Roosevelt’s chief lieutenants in the early 1930s. The Presi- 
dent elevated him to the Supreme Court where he served 
until] the war. Then, at Roosevelt’s urgent request, he re- 
signed and accepted a war post. 

Mr. Byrnes will be even more influential with President 
fruman than Harry Hopkins was with Roosevelt. Like Hop- 
kins, Byrnes will be the President’s principal] adviser on 
foreign affairs. 

Byrnes, however, will have other work to do. During the 
war the State Department rapidly expanded from a peace- 
time staff of 900 persons to one of 3,200. It needs a com- 
plete reorganization. 

The Department's machinery is complicated and inefi- 
cient. Even in such routine matters as giving out passports 
it has been known to cause weeks of delay. The. Depart- 
ment also has followed a short-sighted policy under which 
officials are often selected because of their social standing 
rather than for their ability and knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs. Byrnes will change this policy. 

A man who has considerable influence on Byres as a 
triend and adviser is Bernard M. Baruch, financier and ad- 
viser to many Presidents. Baruch is against secret dealings 
with foreign countries. He believes in telling the people the 
facts. His influence will be helpful in modernizing the State 
Department for the tremendous task of keeping the peace 
in the “One World” in which, thanks in part to the atomic 


bomb, we now live. 
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BOY @) AT CORONA, COMES 
TO'END OF LINE, BELL RINGS, 
STARTING FIGHTER (B) 
SHADOW-BOXING WITH 
SHADOW CO). HAMMER (B®) 
STRIKES CROCODILE, 
CAUSING IT TO SHED HOT 
CROCODILE TEARS ON IcE€), |. 
MELTED ICE TURNS WATER, 
WHEEL (F),CAUSING FAN(G) 
TO BLOW STRAW (#) To 
GROUND. GoosE ()) SITS 
ON STRAW,LAYING GOLDEN 
EGG (J)s- TO REACH GOLDEN 
EGG, BOY CLIMBS LADDER, 
OF FAME AND FORTUNE 
AND BECOMES BANK ¢ 
PRESIDENT CK) o 
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Maybe Rube Goldberg is exaggera- 
ting. But, seriously, you will get a head 
start toward success if you learn to type. 

You can’t buy a new Corona yet. 
But borrow one from a friend. Or scout 
around and try to rent one. And, what- 
ever you do, get going now. For, once 
you learn to type, you’ve a skill that 
starts right in making life more inter- 
esting. Typed schoolwork is a persua- 


ane by (apc 


sive salesman. Personal letters are more 
impressive. And it’s amazing how prof- 
itable typing can be. Skilled fingers can 
earn spare-time money 


now. They can help you 
to well-paid jobs when a 
Plant 


you’re through school. 


Smith-Corona 
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RADAR 


& This waf miracle has great postwar possibilities 


AQAA rl 

HE atomic bomb put the finishing touches on our enemies 
Te World War II. But radar, time and again, kept us from 

losing the war until we could muster our overwhelming 
armed forces for the final offensive. 

Radar saved Britain in 1940 when she stood alone against 
Germany. She had only a few hundred R.A.F. pilots. But 
these dauntless flyers were able to fight off the German air 
force because, with radar, they knew exactly when the 
enemy bombers were coming and where they were. 

Radar was the first American weapon to meet the enemy 
in World War II. It detected Japanese planes approaching 
Pearl Harbor on the morning of December 7, 1941. But an 
inexperienced officer neglected to report this information to 
his superiors. 

During the tense struggle for Guadalcanal in 1942, radar 
proved its worth to the Navy. In a night battle with Jap 
warships, the American cruiser, U.S.S. Boise, sank three 
cruisers and three destroyers. Radar pointed out all of these 
targets to the Boise, while the Jap ships blundered around 
in the darkness. 

Allies’ “Magic Eye” 

With the war over, the British and American Governments 
have released all the facts about radar, our “magic eye.” 
Radar was developed in the United States and Britain dur- 
ing the 1920s and ’30s. And Allied scientists always man- 
aged to keep one jump ahead of German and Japanese ex- 
perts in improving this weapon of war. Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt in Britain, and Dr. Albert Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. 
Young in the United States were the pioneers in this field. 
The British set up the world’s first radar system in 1935. 
They called it “radiolocation,” while we named it “radar” 
(for radio detecting and ranging). 

Radar uses very short radio waves to “see” through dark- 
ness, fog, clouds, smoke and rain. These waves travel in a 
straight line at the speed of light, 186,000 miles a second. 
Whenever they hit an object—a plane, ship, mountain, 
even a seagull — they bounce back, or “echo.” The “echoes” 
are picked up by the receiver and are pictured on cathode 
ray tubes, which are similar to television screens. 

There are two main types of indicator tubes or screens. 
In the first, a beam of light cuts across the screen. When a 
wave “echoes” from a plane or ship it makes a dent, or 
“blip,” on the beam. By noting the changing position of the 
blip on the beam, the radar operator can tell whether the 
unseen object is a plane or ship, how far away it is, and 
what direction it is traveling. ° 

The second type of indicator, the PPI (plane position 
indicator), has a round glass screen. Whenever the short 
waves hit an object and “echo,” a bright dot appears on the 


screen. If a radar-equipped plane approaches land at night 
or in a fog, the outline of the shore is sketched on the 
screen in a series of bright dots. (See photograph. ) 

After the Battle of Britain, different types of radar were 
invented to meet each new enemy challenge. 

@ The “Ghost” enabled night fighter pilots to shoot down 
enemy planes in the blackest night. When a pilot saw a 
blip on the indicator beam, he moved his plane until the 
blip was right in the middle of the screen. Then he fired his 
guns and usually hit the unseen enemy dead center. 

@ Radar-equipped planes played a big part in ridding the 
Atlantic of the deadly German submarines. In three months 
of 1943, nearly 100 submarines were spotted by radar 
scopes and destroyed. 

@ The “Oboe” enabled radar operators sitting in England 
to guide Allied bombers to their targets in Germany. It also 
made it possible for our bombers to smash every one of the 
big German guns guarding the Normandy invasion beaches. 
@ Hitched to antiaircraft guns, radar automatically aimed 
and fired the guns. Thus, 80 per cent of the German ro- 
bombs were shot down before they hit England. Radar also 
plotted the robombs’ courses so that their launching sites 
could be destroyed. 

In peacetime, radar will play an increasingly important 
role in air, land and sea traffic. Already, an Electronic Navi- 
gator has been developed for use on merchant ships. This 
is a simplified version of the military radar scope. It allows 
the navigator to see on the face of a tube a sort of map of 
his surroundings. Radar promises a peacetime future in 
which collisions at night, in fog, rain or snowstorms will be 
impossible. 


Press Association 
Comparison of aerial radar scope photo of Nantucket (left) 
with actual chart of the island. Land areas appear white, 
water black on screen. Ships also appear as white dots. 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


pe nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe — to 
do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did te job in Europe are coming home 
—and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 


during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What's left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all— civilians as well as 
soldiers. ™ 


The railroads have two great needs — 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 


ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in time 
to help meet the present peak travel 
load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men fre working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILRQADS 












BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
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1. Pulaski was penni- 
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SS WIRODUCTION TO Paris in 1775. He ea- 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. gerly accepted Ben- 
jamin Franklin's sug- 
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the American revolu- 
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CASIMIR PULASKI (1748-1779) 


“Union Makes Valour Stronger” NR Gh ea Se 


ASIMIR PULASKI, a Polish count, came 
to America in 1777 to take part in 
the fight for independence. He had been 
exiled from his own country following 
his unsuccessful effort to free Poland 
from Russian control. 

Pulaski served with General Washing- 
ton as a volunteer. He distinguished hini- 
self in several battles, and later worked 
with General Anthony Wayne to secure 
supplies for the starving troops at Valley 
Forge. 

Pulaski felt that he was not proving his 
devotion to America, because he made 
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mistakes and lost several battles. But his NG CES AN 7B. 

heroic death at the siege of Savannah 2. Pulaski’s brilliant service at the Battles of Brandywine and 
has served to make us forget Pulaski’s Germantown won him the rank of brigadier general. 
mistakes and, instead, to honor this exile 
who crossed the ocean to help us win 
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surprised and defeat- | 408 ACTION. 
ed. Later, Pulaski was | 7“&&& 
sent to Minisink on 
the Delaware River. 


of value today —that brave peoples be- 
come stronger through united action. 


AS THE PULASK/ LEGION OUR 
MOTTO Will BE “UNION MAKES 
VALOUR STRONGER /” 




































3. Not content to serve Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne's com- 
mand, Pulaski got permission 
from Congress to form an in- 
dependent cavalry corps. ~ 



















5. In October, 1779, Pulaski took part in the siege of Savannah. 
While charging enemy lines, he was mortally wounded. 
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N the country it is possible to be oblivi- 
ous of a million crickets and conscious 
suddenly of one. This soloist, whose violin 
rises so compellingly out of the full or- 
chestra, is Gryllus domesticus, the house 
cricket. He is the cricket on the hearth, 
but his appearances there are fleeting, for 
he spends most of the time, when he is 
audibly in residence, deep in the wall of 
the fireplace chimney. He is also, as we 
shall see, the cricket behind the grand- 
father’s clock and the cricket in your lady's 
blue satin mule. It is useless to pick him 
up and put him out on the lawn “where 
he belongs,” because he doesn’t belong 
there at all and he will come in again as 
soon as your back is turned. He is not to 
be confused with Gryllus campestris, the 
field cricket, who has a burrow under the 
grass and is only casually interested in 
houses constructed by man. If you do put 
domesticus out, it is well to take him up 
a handkerchief, because he may bite. 
he house cricket is companionable, but he 
sents the taking of liberties. The house 
big enough for both of you; he will keep 

s place if you will keep yours. 

Early in September, two years ago, a 
jomesticus began to chirp from somewhere 
side the chimney of the diningroom fire- 

place in my house in the country. He took 
part in conversations at table and joined 
lustily in concertos for violin, cricket, and 
orchestra when they were played on the 
victrola. He appeared to enjoy the special 
quality the human voice has when it is 
reading aloud, but it is probably my im- 
agination that domesticus offered, in oc 
casional long silences, an adverse criticism 
of certain noisy half-hour radio programs. 
It he was spoken to loudly and sharply by 
a voice very close to his winter quarters, 
he would abruptly cease chirping. It was 
easy to entertain a friendly feeling for 
Grillus domesticus even though we caught 
sight of him only on rare occasions, when, 
it may be, he was starting off to forage 
or crumbs in the kitchen. There were 
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eld cricketyepatS Gatpets, digs, 
jackets, rm fre seats of bathing suits. 
The cricket left the chimney in late 
March or early April, or at least I thought 
he'd left. All I actually knew was that he 
stopped chirping. There was silence in the 
fireplace for five months, but when Sep- 
tember came round again the fiddling in 
the wall was resumed abruptly one night 
just after the dinner candles were lit. It 
was like a familiar knock at the front door. 
We had the feeling that the season had 
begun, as it used to begin in Saratoga with 
the advent of E. Berry Wall. The winter 
passed, and again in late March or early 
April the chirping in the fireplace stopped. 


If my interest in house crickets up to 
this point had been casual, it has been 
sharpened into curiosity by the unusual 
events of the month that has just gone by. 
The chirping in our fireplace wall this year 
began several weeks ahead of time, at the 
very height of the mid-August heat wave. 
Furthermore, the dining-room cricket did 
not come alone. He was accompanied by 
a string quartet of Grylli domestici, who 
scattered gleefully about the house like a 
detachment of billeted soldiers. One began 
to tune up in back of the grandfather's 
clock in the hall, another made for the 
kitchen, a third hopped upstairs and got 
under a chest of drawers in the master 
bedroom, and the fourth began to saw 
away at prophecy behind a set of F. 
Marion Crawford on a bookshelf in the 
living room. They brought with them at 
least une female. (The sex of the cricket 
can be determined by the fact that t 
female has no stridulating apparatus 4 
thus is invested with “inviolable mutj 
to steal a phrase from the late W 
Bolitho.) In the days that follo 
took to hopping up and down 
leading to the second floor. T 
wild abandon in her descent 
me to believe she was having 
as a skier. 

I have used the wor 
connection with the 
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to the natural philosophy of old Mrs. Selby, a profound 
student of portent in our neighborhood with whom I dis- 
cussed the cricket situation one day over a glass of elder- 
berry wine and a slice of saffron cake. Her own empirical 
study occasionally gives way to intuition or superstition, as 
when she holds that mirrors attract lightning and bees will 
not inhabit an unhappy house, but I think her analysis of 
natural phenomena is, on the whole, sound. She told me 
that various signs indicate a chill and early autumn. The 
goldenrod bloomed several weeks ahead of time, the tree 
spider began to twirl lower toward the earth than is his 
custom in August, and the house cricket began to play his 
bright arrangement of foreboding nearly a month ahead of 
schedule. Mrs. Selby contends that the house cricket differs 
from the field cricket in that he is more concerned with fore- 
telling the weather than serenading his mate. She says that 
the cricket who comes late to the hearth means an Indian 
summer, the one who comes before September sings of frost. 

[here are indeterminate or undetermined tactors and 
phases in the behavior of many animals, but I have no in 
tention of basing on this misty region of knowledge a body 
cf purely romantic speculation and conclusion. In a word, | 
have turned to science as well as to Mrs. Selby in my in 
vestigation of Gryllus domesticus. I first consulted the En 
cyclopaedia Britannica, which I found to be not a little 
haphazard and uncertain in its treatment. Under the head. 
ing “cricket” it moons along loosely, as if it were repeating 
information casually picked up at a rather noisy dinner 
party. Its report is not only incomplete; it is also occasion 
ally in error, as when it assumes that the house cricket chirps 
only at night. If affirms cautiously that house crickets “fre- 
quent” houses, particularly those in rural districts, but to 
“frequent” means to “drop in,” and there is no explanation 
of the whereabouts of my house crickets in their silent 
months or of what they are up to. There is a brief quota. 
tion from a treatise by a man referred to only as “Bates,” 
but when I tracked him down in another volume of the en 
cyclopaedia, there was nothing about crickets under “Bates, 
Henry Walter (1825-1892), English naturalist.” The Bri- 
tannica ngtes that house crickets like warm places, especially 
the vicinity of fire-places and ovens, but it does not explain 
why my crickets put in their appearance this summer when 
it was ten degrees cooler in the house than outdoors be- 
cause we had shut all the doors and windows to keep out 
the mid-August heat. There is a somewhat sentimental de- 
scription of the love life of the field cricket but nothing about 
the love life of the house cricket. 

It is under, of all headings, “Hearing, Sense of,” thdt the 
Britannica offers its most extended examination of the 
Gryllidae, but here again domesticus is largely overlooked 
This treatise is chiefly concerned with the experiments of one 
Regen, an Austrian naturalist, who discovered that field 
crickets, like roosters, call in rotation rather than in concert, 
each male trying to outdo in volume every other male within 
earshot. These experiments were conducted partly to de- 
termine the auditory responses of crickets, and Regen and 
his disciples went pretty far. A male cricket, which wa’ 
most certainly a field cricket, although this is not stated, was 
set to chirping into the transmitter of a telephone while his 
mate listened near the receiver of a telephone in another 


house. She instantly made ter the sound and this clearly. 
established that crickets can hear and that the female is 
attracted by the stridulation of the male. | arrived inde- 
pendently at this same conclusion, but in a far less impres- 
sive and diverting way, by observing a female house cricket 
making for the exact part of a wall in which an unseen male 
was chirping. For indoor experiments, involving telephones 
and the like, the house cricket is patently the perfect sub- 
ject, and I can only conclude that naturalists feel more at 
ease in the fields than they do crawling about a house on 
their hands and knees, listening at walls, removing bricks 
from fire-places, peering under bureaus, and shoving grand- 
father’s clocks and bookcases around. The notable tendency 
of the human female to disapprove of, or even put a stop 
to, experiments of this nature has, no doubt, operated more 
strongly than any factor in diverting the attention ot the 
naturalist from Gryllus domesticus to Gryllus campestris. 

After setting down the foregoing, it occurred to me that 
my treatise, based on the scanty references of the Britannica 
and my own meagre observation, scarcely did justice to the 
cricket, myself, or even perhaps the human female (or com- 
mon housewife). Two considerations, however, militate 
against a long and thorough investigation of the subject 
First, my interest in the house cricket may conceivably de- 
teriorate, and second, circumstances of a meteorological na 
ture, obviously beyond my control, set a time limit on proph- 
ecy, and prophecy is the point and essence of the conclusions 
I have arrived at in this fascinating field of research. The 
range of this prophecy has been immeasurably extended by 
certain scientific data which have come to hand during 
the writing of this article. I had originally intended only to 
advance the theory that the appearance of warmth-loving 
Gryllus domesticus in a house perceptibly cooler than the 
outdoors, during a period of extraordinarily high summer 
temperature, indicated an awareness in the creature of the 
premature approach of cold weather. The cricket's pre- 
science, I figured, grew out of the functioning of some highly 
sensitized apparatus, perhaps the curious tympanic mem 
brane on the cricket's front legs, hitherto believed by natural- 
ists to be the auditory organs of the creature and nothing 
else. If I am right, this apparatus may record something 
more than the plaint of the male. If 1 am right, the male may 
be crying, on occasion, not “Sweet! Sweet!” but “Vite! Vite!” 
or freely, “Look out, here it comes!” It is absurd to assume 
that any animal would sing all night and much of the dav 
exclusively of love. 

The scientific data I have mentioned, which have abruptly 
enlarged the scope of the cricket prophecy for me, were con 
tained in a recent article in the Herald-Tribune by John | 
O'Neill. It begins as follows: 

“Hidden behind the prolonged dry torrid heat which 
smashed temperature records through the Middle Plains 
states through the Ohio Valley and up to New England 
during this summer may be the transition to a new type of 
climate for the whole Northern Hemisphere and perhaps the 
entire earth. Weather-bureau officials, limited to day-by-day 
reports and short-range forecasts of the weather, have noth- 
ing to say about this larger aspect of the weather change, 
but the weather maps reveal a change which may be of 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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FAMOUS teacher used to tell his students that the 

line “A spirit in my feet” in Shelley’s “Indian Serenade” 
showed that Shelley really understood love. Then he added 
that it was usually the men students in his class who realized 
this — showing that they too understood love. A challenging 
statement to the women in his class. 

Whether this teacher was right or not — [ll leave you to 
bicker with your classmates about that — I know that you, 
not 1, should be writing this page about love poetry. Who 
knows more about love than a girl or boy of sixteen? I hope, 
however, that you will al] find at least one of your tavorites 
in the several pages on love poetry which we are planning 
tor this year. 

This little Elizabethan poem has appealed to many gen- 
erations, especially the two opening stanzas reprinted here. 


THERE IS A LADY SWEET AND KIND 


There is a lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind. 
I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 


Her gesture, motion, and her smiles, 
Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles, 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


Probably you know Michael Drayton’s poem about a boy 
and girl who quarrelled and parted. They too lived in that 
happy period for youth and love, Shakespeare's England. 
If you have ever had their experience, you know how true 
the poem is — the hurt pride and scorn of love in the opening 
lines, the surprising conclusion, which shows how much in 
love the boy still is. 


THE PARTING 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake haads for ever, cancel all our vows, 
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By Charlotte Van de Water 


And, when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 


These are love songs of long ago. More recent is this by 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894). When he wrote it, he 
was living, poor and almost unknown, with his bride in a 
shabby mining camp in California. 


ROMANCE 


i will make you brooches and toys for your delight 

Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at night. 

{ will make a palace fit for you and me, 

Of green days in forest and blue days at sea. 

I will make my kitchen, and you shall keep your room, 
Where white flows the river and bright blows the broom, 
And you shall wash your linen and keep your body white 
In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 

And this shall be for music when no one else is near, 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear! 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 


One ot the most endearing ot love poems was written by 
Robert Burns. “I Love My Jean” was written about Jean 
Armour, whom he married. 


| LOVE MY JEAN 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blow, 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best: 

There’s wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 

Is ever wi’ my Jean 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air: 

There's not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 












George (Mickey Roth) sits down at the new piano and 
plays Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” as he had learned 
lt from fingering the keys on a mechanical piano. 


“Rhapsody in Blue” is George's first great success at 
Aeolian Hall, where George plays his composition 
with Paul Whiteman’s orchestra accompanying him. 


After a great musical comedy success, Dreyfus 
(Charles Coburn), the publisher, Julie Adams and . 
lra’s wife, Lee (Julie Bishop), urge him to study in Paris. 


After plugging songs for Remick, music publisher, in Tin Pan 
Alley, George took his own songs to Harms Publishing Com- 
pany. While waiting for an interview, he met Oscar Levant. 


Professor Frank was not pleased that George had made his 
first success with “Swanee,” a jazz song. He urged George to 
study serious music and work to become a great musician 


EORGE GERSHWIN’S life was a musical rags-to-riches 
story. Into his short life he crowded a great volume of 
work which carried him to the top of the ladder as a popular 
composer while he was in his early twenties. At the time of 
his death, when he was thirty-nine, he was acclaimed as a 
serious musician, had played his own work in Aeolian Hall 
in New York and was already an important influence on 
other composers. “Rhapsody in Blue,” in jazz style, was his 
first serious composition. It is still considered his best, al- 
though “Concerto in F” and “Porgy and Bess” are both im- 
portant milestones in American music. 

George (Robert Alda) was born to poor parents on the 
lower East Side of New York. As a youth he played in vaude- 
ville theaters and plugged songs in Tin Pan Alley. When 
he found that dancers and singers wanted better tunes than 
those offered by Remick Publishing House where he worked, 
he played his own, and lost his job. 

His first hit was “Swanee” sung by Al Jolson, then black- 
face idol of Broadway. Success, fame and money came in 





George got the idea for “Porgy and Bess” wandering 
through a Negro section of Charleston. This truly 
American opera has been revived several times. 





~~ 


In Paris, with the Eiffel Tower as a backdrop, George starts 
work on “An American in Paris,” inspired by street noises. A 
few great musicians in Europe took his compositions seriously, 


While George was playing “Concerto in F” in a 
( concert in Los Angeles his fingers failed him. 
George’s despair at his ruined health is not only 


a foreshadowing of death but regret at work undone. 
a flood, but George’s teacher, Professor Frank (Albert Bas- 
serman) wanted George to become a serious musician and 
he urged him to drop musical comedy for a concert career. 
George wanted to write good music, yet the jazz melodies 
remained in his head and fingers. 

For one of George White’s Scandals, Gershwin wrote 
his first serious composition. White rejected it, but Paul 
Whiteman urged George to rewrite it for a concert in Aeolian 
Hall. This was “Rhapsody in Blue,” which revealed to Pro- 
fessor Frank his pupil's genius. 

Urged by Frank, George went abroad to study, produced 
“An American in Paris” and fell in love with a girl (Alexis 
Smith) who gave him up because she knew that music was 
his whole life. 

Meanwhile, George’s brother, Ira (Herbert Rudley) had 
become a lyrics writer in Hollywood. He and George often 
worked together. With “Porgy and Bess,” George reached 
the peak of his career. While he was playing an all-Gershwin 
concert, he suffered a blinding head pain and his fingers 
faltered. That was the beginning of a fatal illness. 

The cast includes many important stars of the musical 
comedy stage — Paul Whiteman, Oscar Levant, Al Jolson, 
George White and Hazel Scott, all playing themselves, 
George Gershwin is played by a newcomer, Robert Alda. 
The music is exciting and good. The story by Sonya Levien 
was adapted by Howard Koch and Elliott Paul, directed by 
Irving Rapper, and produced by Warner Brothers. 








versus 


plain English 


By Agnes N. Bass 
Beware the gobbledygook and 


shun the horrid officialese 


‘IT IS also of importance to bear in mind the tollowing 
consideration —” a young man wrote in an informatory 
paper. He would have done better had he written, “We 

must remember too that —” 

Why? Because this second beginning is simple yet suffi- 
cient; it is unpadded and uncluttered. It does its work with- 
out throwing word-dust in our eyes. Compared to it, the 
young man’s statement is pompous and self-important. 

You might think that in our streamlined age padded 
writing of this kind would be rare, yet it is annoyingly prev- 
alent, — so prevalent indeed that it has been diagnosed as a 
disease of language, and labeled variously, jargon, officialese 
ind gobbledygook. 

Writers, teachers and men in public office have crusaded 
against jargon, — its fogginess, its “way of walking around 
its target,” its unnecessary elegance. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch says in his famous essay, “Whenever in your reading 
you come across one of these words, case, instance, character, 
nature, condition, persuasion, degree— whenever in you 
writing your pen betrays you to one or another of them - 


pull yourself up and take thought.” And he gives as exam — 


ples of jargon: 

“The Aintree (golf) course is notoriously of a trying 
vature.” 

“On account of its light character, Usher’s whisky will 
ree with you.” 

“He was conveyed to his place of residence in an intoxi 
ated condition.” 

Can you transform these sentences into simple English’ 

He warns us, too, against the feeble elegance of the passive 
voice as in “He was the recipient of a silver teapot” — which 
reminds us of the student’s frequent “a pleasant time was 
had by all.” “They gave him-a silver teapot” is far more 
direct and forceful, and so is “we all had a pleasant time.” 

Mr. A. P. Herbert objects to “long-legged Latin words’ 
where Anglo-Saxon ones are more effective. “England ex- 
pects, that every man will do his duty,” —that is English. 


WORD STUDY 


Today, he says, this might be written: “England anticipates 
that with regard to the cufrent emergency, personnel will 
duly implement their obligations in accordance with the 
functions allocated to their respective age-groups.” Jargon, 
just jargon, — reminding us of the sign that has recently 
been taken out of our store-windows, “illumination is re- 
quired to be extinguished” — which meant nothing more or 
less than “you must put out the lights.” 


Winston Churchill hates the roundaboutness of “with 
regard to the question as to whether” and “in view of all the 
circumstances” and particularly “the answer to the question 
is in the affirmative,” which is the conventional ministerial 
reply in Parliament, for which he suggests a plain “yes.” 
Perhaps the Labor government will succeed in carrying out 
this reform. 


Gobbledygook often comes ot trying to use fancy preposi- 
tions instead of plain ones. Jacques Barzun, in Teacher in 
America, deplores the use of the confusing phrase “in terms 
of — ”; for example, “We should grade students in terms of 
their effort.” For their effort or according to their effort is all 
that is needed. 

Why do people write jargon instead of plain English 
There are a number of reasons. A person may never have 
been aware of the difference between the two. Or he may be 
unable at his present stage of development to write simply 
and idiomatically. “The picture set in the distance is one of 
rolling green hills,” writes a student. How could she improve 
this wordy sentence? By submitting to criticism, by being 
willing to re-write as well as write, one can learn. Again, a 
student may be careless. “My first real impression on this 
subject took place one day in summer,” writes the careless 
one. Just words thrown around! Can you pick up a few and 
put them together nicely? Then, too, many people really 
believe that writing to be good must be high-sounding. That 
is an old-fashioned point of view. “The desire to be kind, to 
sound new, to foster useful attitudes, to appear ‘scientific 
and chiefly also the need to produce rapidly” accounts for 
too much mushy writing. Watch for examples of it, of over- 
elaborate writing, in magazines and newspapers and in your 
own and your fellow students’ work and bring them to class 
as you find them. 

Finally, some jargon is deliberate, written to impress the 
reader with the learning and importance of the writer. Legal 
papers and official communications are often written s@ as to 
be clear only to a legal mind. Perhaps as the world becomes 
more truly democratic, its documents will be in good, plain. 
up-to-date English that every man can read and understand 
Business letters, once written in formal jargon such as this, 
‘referring to your esteemed favor of the fourteenth instant’ 
are written today quite simply, “we have your letter, dated 
September 14th.” 


The beginning writer must beware of gobbledygook as a 
pitfall. He should realize that his purpose in writing is not to 
dazzle but to be clear; that short, plain words are the back- 
bone of our language; that long words should be used with 
discretion, not ostentation. He should know what he wants to 
say and aim at eloquence through beautiful lucidity in his 
sentences rather than through an attempt at fine or orna 
mental writing. 
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T= same story can be funny when 
told by one writer, dull when told 
by others. Jean Larson can make a 
story funny. How does she do this? 
And how does she reveal that she 
really thinks “Dad” kind and lovable? 


Dad and the Dog 


Dad had always said that the city 
was no place to keep a dog, but when 
we were offered a full-grown and well- 
trained cocker spaniel for nothing, his 
business sense wouldn’t let him turn 
the dog down. “After all,” he said, “a 
little cocker doesn’t need much room, 
and we won't have to worry about his 
ruining the rug or anything.” 

So Rusty came to live with us. We 
all adored him from the first, but it 
was obvious that he didn’t feel the same 
about us. He had always led a secluded 
lite and to be suddenly thrust into a 
family with four noisy kids shocked 
him. considerably. To make matters 
worse, Rusty was afraid of men; and, 
as we couldn't quite bring ourselves to 
throw Dad out, our new pet necessarily 
lived in a state of constant fear. 

Rusty and Dad soon settled their 
differences by a plan completely agree- 
ible to both: each simply pretended the 
other didn’t exist. Dad admitted grudg- 
ingly that Rusty was the cutest dog he 
had ever seen, but he also said that 
the way we spoiled him was terrible. 

Rusty soon learned several original 
stunts, such as sitting up and shaking 
hands, and Dad again admitted that 
our adored dog was pretty cute. He 
even went so far as to try to put him 
through his tricks when company came. 
Just to please Mother, he said. He never 
succeeded because Rusty had a mind 
of his own, and when strangers entered 
the house, he crept under the kitchen 
stove until they left. 

Slowly Rusty lost his fear and began 
to sit in the middle of the floor instead 
ot under chairs and tables. At meal 
time he begged at the table corners, 
passing from one to the other of us 
without success. That is, without visi- 
ble success because we kids were for 
hidden to feed him at the table. We 
never quite figured out why he sat by 
Dad most of the time until one Sunday 
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we saw our tyrannical father slip him a 
little piece of steak. When Dad looked 
up and saw five pairs of accusing eyes 
boring into him, he stammered guiltily, 
“Well, I couldn't eat any more, and 
there’s no sense in throwing it away.” 
After that, we practically set a place for 
Rusty at the dinner table. 

One day, after Rusty came trotting 
in from a slight quarrel with a Great 
Dane, we found a few drops of blood 
on the kitchen floor, and Dad wouldn’t 
rest until he had taken Rusty to the 
doctor. Except for a slight scratch on 
his ear, there was nothing wrong, and 
when they came home, Rusty imme- 
diately hopped up on his chair in order 
better to enjoy his glory. Dad soon sat 
down beside him, and Rusty began to 
lick his hands. The rest of us fussed 
noisily about until Dad said crossly, 
“The way you all make fools of your- 
self over this dog is disgraceful. Let 
him rest — can’t you see he’s tired?” 

Jean Larson, 18 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


Our next story is not humorous, but 
it has another quality of good writing 
—a keen enjoyment of the physical 
sensations that make life happier. 
The choice of words is also good. 
Too many of the sentences are short 
and begin with subject and predi- 
cate. A valuable exercise would be 
to rewrite this paper, varying the 
length and construction of senten- 
ces, using appositives and participles 
sometimes. 


The Last Summer Day 


The hot morning sun threw its rays 
upon my thin body. I could hear the 
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hoarse voice of the sea as I skipped 
along the .beach. Gray clouds were 
crawling from beyond the sea. The sun 
was ready to challenge them as to who 
would rule the day. The sea gulls joined 
in with the beautiful morning scene. 

The hot, angry sand was slowly burn- 
ing my bare feet. I ran to the waves that 
were slowly rolling towards me. The 
first wave cooled my body; the next 
one greeted me with a slap in the faee. 
Time turtled on, and I enjoyed every 
moment that I spent in the water. I 
raced the waves to the shore, but they 
were too fast for me. They rolled 
steadily and splashed against the sandy 
beach, leaving a trace of foam and 
water to feed the thirsty shores. The sun 
kept on teasing me, burning my skin 
more and more. 

By this time the gray clouds hovered 
over me. They had won the challenge. 
I felt the first rain drops as they fell 
on my sunburned back. The sun was 
sluwly being swallowed by the angry 
clouds. The wind came in gusts and 
played with my hair. 

I ran to the place where I had hid- 
den my clothes. Even though they were 
wet, I put them on. My trousers were 
all torn and my shirt was pale. with 
mended sleeves. I didn’t have rich, 
fancy clothes, or silk bathing suits. But 
I didn’t envy those who did, because 
I had what I wanted — a house near 
the sea, where I could live very happily 

I walked down the muddy road that 
led to my house. The frogs would be 
hibernating because it would soon be 
winter. A cold north wind chille¢ my 
body. 

That afternoon | read an old book 
and waited for the gloomy hours to 
pass. Night came along and the rain 
fell faster and faster. It typed on the 
roof of our house and made many funny 
noises. I listened to the voice of the 
wird. The rain and the cold night gave 
proof that it would soon be winter. It 
would be a long time before I could 
go swimming again. But deep within 
me I had a picture of the sun, the sea 
and the gulls. 

Johnny Herrera, 15 


Mercedes (Texas) High Scnool 
Amv Cornish Teacher 
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J. WAS YOUR EYE ON THE BALL? 


After you’ve read “William Riley and 
the Fates,” underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences: 


1. The girl with two freckles told 
William that the people at the picnic 
were (a) memories; (b) destinies; (c) 
dreams. 

2. She told him, too, that (a) Snap- 
perville would grow into a large city; 
(b) he would see many foreign coun- 
tries; (c) strange men and events 
would affect his life. 

8. What she said showed that she 
was more (a) generous; (b) realistic; 
(c) self-centered than William. 

4. The total effect of the movies on 
William was (a) illuminating; (b) ex- 
hilarating; (c) discouraging. 

5. Before the girl left William she 
told him that life (a) could not be con- 
trolled; (b) had been settled by fate; 
(c) would be what he made it. 


ll. PLAIN ENGLISH 


Mrs. America expects her son Jim 
will be coming home from the Pacific 
soon, to stay. He wants to go to col- 
lege as soon as possible and she is 


writing for college catalogues. Here is 
her letter. How would you write it in 
simple, straight-from-the-shoulder Eng- 
lish? 


Esteemed Gentlemen: 


This letter is written to you by a mother 
whose son is the proud possessor of the 
Purple Heart. When he became seventeen 
years of age, in the natural course of 
events he was drafted and was made a 
member of the Air Force. Our monetary 
circumstances are such that we are not in 
a position to send him to college. Now he 
would like to be the recipient of higher 
education proffered him by the govern- 
ment. He is of a studious nature. In re- 
gard to character, I can only say he is a 
good son in terms of what would be rec- 
ognized by every mother as sterling quali- 
ties. I should be glad to be informed if 
entrance examinations are required to be 
passed by returning soldiers. Your kindness 
in sending us your catalogue would be 
gratefully received. 


iil. THE FACT IS THAT — 


When you have read “Dad and the 
Dog” in this week’s Round Table, 
mark each true statement T, each false 
one F. 


1. Rusty was a cocker spaniel. 


2. He had grown up in a large fam- 
ily and liked to romp with children. 

8. He tried to make friends with 
father by doing all his best tricks. 

4. Father was the first one to break 
the rule and feed Rusty at the table. 

5. It took time for Rusty to feel 
completely secure in his new home. 


IV. JUMBLED WORDS 


How well did you understand what 
James Thurber was saying and the 
words he used in “My Friend Domesti- 
cus”? Seven italicized words have been 
misplaced in the sentences below. Put 
the right word in the right sentence. 


1. He is the cricket on the hearth, 
but his appearances there are adverse. 

2. He was starting off to treatise for 
crumbs in the kitchen. 

3. In the country it is possible to be 
attained of a million crickets. 

4. I have used the word “prophecy” 
in connection with the song of the 
cricket patently. 

5. There is a brief quotation from a 
forage by a man referred to only as 
“Bates.” 

6. Perhaps his adulthood is short- 
lived and is never advisedly in the 
period between April and August. 

7. The house cricket is fleeting the 
perfect subject. 

8. Domesticus offered an oblivious 
criticism of certain noisy half-hour radio 
programs. 





My Friend Domesticus 
(Concluded ) 


tremendous importance, insofar as it 
may be an indication that the North 
Pole ice cap is in process of moving to 
some other part of the earth.” 

This momentous climatic change 1s 
predicated on a shift in the world’s 
high- and low-pressure areas, and Mr. 
O'Neill foresees the possibility of an 
ice-capped Sahara and a riotously ver- 
dant North Pole. Moreover, there is a 
note of ominous urgency in his forecast 
of a world turned wrong side to. The 
shift of the great ice cap may not be so 
very far off, he suggests. “Vite Vite!” Is 
it too fantastic to suppose that a greater 
agitation than I had at first suspected 
is exciting the tympanum of the house 
cricket and sent him scurrying, perhaps 
earlier than ever, into a sanctuary du- 
bious enough in the light of what may 
come? 

It would be fair for my readers ‘to 





cry “Rien ne va plus!” if 1 postponed 
this article until even human beings 
could sniff November in the late Sep- 
tember air and sense the cold that never 
was, descending from the North. But 
even at the risk of overstepping the 
dexdline for prophecy, I have taken the 
time at the last moment to supplement 
what little the Britannica and I know 
about house crickets by consulting in 
a roundabout way a volume called 
“Blatchley’s Orthoptera.” I say “round- 
about” because Blatchley on Gryllus 


' domesticus was read to me over the tele- 


phone by a charming and gracious lady 
at the Museum of Natural History. 
Blatchley begins where Regen left off, 
and unless the ice cap is too fast for 
me, I intend to explore his book more 
carefully. Perhaps I shall find in it what 
I failed to get over the telephone: 
where the house cricket goes in the sum- 
mer, if he goes anywhere. Blatchley, 
would have us believe (if I heard 
aright) that the house cricket may not 
exist in the summer. I myself have a 
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strong conviction, growing, it may be, 
out of wishful thinking, that domesticus 
has a much longer life expectancy. But 
let us have the courage to examine the 
gloomier theory. Perhaps his adulthood 
is short-lived and is never attained in 
the period between April and August. 
Perhaps domesticus dies in the spring, 
leaving children who are not old enough 
to show themselves in the house until 
late summer. If so, my fireplace do- 
mesticus may be the grandson of do- 
mesticus 1942, born, however, like his 
ancestors, with a gift of song and a 
sense of foreboding. I shall at any rate 
believe in his feeling for the future until 
I find out I am wrong. 

Meanwhile, we must all wait as 
calmly and patiently as possible until 
it can be ascertained whether the end 
of summer and the end of the world 
are actually just around the corner 





Permission ot The New Yorker, copy- 
right (Sept. 9, 1944), the F-R Publishing 
Corporation, and the author. 
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3y - STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


William Riley, of Snapperville, 
was a cub reporter on the Snapper- 
ville Gazette during his summer va- 
cation. His boss, Mr. Slater, had 
hopes that some day he might make 
a newspaper man out of William, 
but there were times when William 
did mot care for the process. He 
hoped something big would happen 
in Snapperville and that he would be 
the one to see and report it. One 
morning he woke up with a “feel- 
ing,” and when he got to his office, 
Mr. Slater told him he wes to cover 
a picnic held by the United Sons and 
Daughters of Destiny in Snapper’s 
Grove, and take as much space as he 
wanted. Sure that his hour had ar- 
rived, William bicycled to the grove 
and found some very odd-looking 
people, and a very strange excite- 
ment in the air. “It’s outside Time,” 
thought William, responding to an 
eerie feeling. Then an old man 
offered to tell his fortune by spin- 
ning a wheel. William consented and 
as his prize, he got a badge saying 
“Poultry Inspector.” Both he and 
the old man felt chagrined, and the 
old man called his daughter. 


“this is William Riley and there 

seems to be some little mistake 
about his future” —and then his voice 
dropped as he mumbled to her and 
scrabbled among the boxes. But the 
girl, apparently, was used to her father’s 
ways. She picked up another box while 
he was still scrabbling and gave it to 
William Riley. 

“Don’t mind Father,” she said in a 
low voice. “He gets a little mixed, some- 
times. But this is the right one.” And 
she pinned the new badge on his coat. 
This new one said “Editor and Pub- 
lisher” and William felt better pleased. 

“There, I told you so!” said the little 
old man and beamed. But William 
Riley turned to the gir!. 

“Do you go around like this all the 


Pres said the old man, 
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A glimpse of the future jolts 
William almost into manhood 


time?” he said. “Excuse me —I didn’t 
mean it to sound that way.” 

“I don’t mind,” said the girl and 
smiled. “Why, we travel a good deal — 
yes. But Father’s work is really quite 
light.” 

“Oh,” said William, rather disap- 
pointedly, and fingered the badge with 
“Editor and Publisher” on it. 

The girl smiled again. 

“He always talks about wishing he'd 
passed the fourth degree,” she said. 
“But, honestly, he likes this better. A 
new town every week or so, and new 
people, and a little good luck or bad to 
pass out along the road, because that’s 
the way of the road. And sometimes 
Father cheats just a little — he’s so kind- 
hearted — and gives more good luck 
than the invoice calls for. That's really 
why they never let him take the fourth 
degree. Well, I suppose it does make 
trouble with the accounts. But there 
have to be a few of us like that.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said William, 
but he fingered his badge uneasily. “You 
mean, if your father wasn’t kind-hearted 
— well, maybe I was intended to be a 
poultry inspector, and of course if that’s 
really so—” 

The girl looked at him with wide 
brown eyes. 
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‘Good heavens, young man,” she 
said, and her voice was sober, “don’t 
you ever think about anybody but your- 
self?” 

“I'm sorry,” said William, humbly, 
tor the more he looked at the two lit- 
tle golden freckles on her nose, the 
more he wanted her good opinion. “I 
guess I’m pretty selfish and pretty heed- 
less. But, well, | always wanted to 
know how things were going to turn 
out for me. And now —” 

“Don’t I know!” said the girl. “Why, 
that’s just the way I often feel myself!” 
And they stared at each other. 

“But you — you can’t feel that way,’ 
said William Riley. “Because, if you are 
what you are — you're bound to know!’ 

The girl shook her head. 

“Not a bit,” she said. “I'm young. I’m 
beginning. I was born in this country. 
I'm not very wise, but I’m growing. | 
don’t know all I can do yet, but I want 
to try. I’m not like one of the Eastern 
Seaboard destinies— not that they 
aren't very fine stock — but I like all 
kinds of people.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment. “You see, it’s this way,” she said 
“All sorts of different people have been 
coming to this country for years and 
vears — and of course, as they came. 
they brought their fates and their des 
tinies with them. That’s reasonable 
isn’t it?” 

“As you say it, it sounds reasonable,’ 
said William Riley. 

“Well,” said the girl, a trifle impa 
tiently, “they couldn’t very well leave 
them behind. And some were weak and 
some were strong and some were wise 
and some were silly — just ‘ike the peo- 
ple themselves, But, weak or strong, 
wise or silly, they had to learn Ameri- 
can ways. They couldn’t sit around in 
damp caves and wait for people to come 
to them. They had to take care of their 
people, and grow up with the country 
But it’s too big a country for any one 
ot us to decide about all by ourselves - 
that wasn’t the idea of it — and, as old 
destinies die and pass away, new ones 
are born. And so, every few years, we 
meet — but I’ve kept you talking too 
long. Father’s packing up the booth.” 

“All packed, daughter,” said the lit- 
tle old man, and, when William looked 
around, there wasn’t any booth or any 
wheel-of-fortune - just a pair of bat- 
tered black sample cases stacked under 
a tree. 

“You're not leaving?” said William 
Riley, with a pang at his heart. 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, with a laugh. 
“But we always like to have things neat 
and shipshape before the meeting. But 
there’s time left for you to get your 
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story. Come with me.” And she took his 
hand. 

William Riley followed Ler and her 
father, half in a dream. As they passed 
through the crowd he heard queer 
names and queer words. He heard every 
language and accent that people use in 
America —the clipped New England 
speech and the Western drawl, the lilt 
of Italian and the lilt of Spanish. He’d 
never realized the country was so big 
and various before. He heard words 
that were meaningless to him; he heard 
people talked about as important whom 
he’d never heard of in his life. He real- 
ized, of course, that it was bound to be 
so. But it dizzied him and confused him, 
try as hard as he would to keep up 
with it. He tried to make notes on his 
sopy paper, but he knew the notes didn’t 
make sense. Finally he drew the girl 
aside, while her father stopped to chat 
with the man in the leather suit. 

“What's a preview?” he said. “And a 
tabloid? What’s something called in- 
sulin — does it insulate things? What's 
spurlos versenkt and strict accountabil- 
ity? Oh, well, you don’t have to tell 
me. I wouldn’t remember.” 

The girl smiled at him but didn’t say 
inything. He tried again. 

“I don’t understand anything,” he 
said. “Those two men over there — and 
they look like sensible men — are just as 
worried as can be. And what are they 
worried about? Well, they just got news 
that some youngster named Shicklgru- 
ber back in the old country is growing 
up just about the way they expected 
Now — does that make sense?” 

“I wish it didn’t,” said the girl. 

‘Oh, come on!” said William Riley. 
and his voice was exasperated. “A 
youngster named Schicklgruber! It 
sounds like delicatessen. Suppose he 
does turn out bad. I can see it might 
worry his folks at home. But I’m here in 
Snapperville. What on earth has it got 
te do with me?” 

The girl looked at him a little sadly 

“Yes, you'll think that for quite a 
while, William Riley,” she said “But 
you're not one man alone — you're part 
of a nation and a time. And that na- 
tion and that time are going to be al 
tered by all sorts of things and people 
You're going to wake up in the morning 
and wonder what’s happened in China; 
you're going to lic down at night and 
wonder what’s happened in Egypt. 
You’re going to make efforts you never 
thought were in you, and be helped 
and hindered by men you'll never see 
in the flesh. For Snapperville isn’t just 
Snapperville, William Riley. It’s part of 
the world. And now we'd better be get- 
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ting our seats for the meeting,” she said. 

Well, William Riley followed her, 
still in a dream. He hadn't taken in a 
great deal of what she said, and what 
he had taken in was a worry to him. 
But the meeting itself was like most 
meetings. There were resolutions and 
reports and committees and appeals to 
the chair — and all that helped to steady 
him down. He took notes «bout it and 
hoped he could read them afterwards, 
when he wasn’t thinking about those 
two little golden freckles on the nose of 
the girl beside him. Only then they be- 
gan to throw the pictures on the screen. 

He didn’t know how they did it — 
he'd never heard of movies in the open 
air before. But he always liked the 
movies and he settled back to enjoy him- 
self. Only pretty saon he was sitting up 
straight in his camp chair. 

For these weren’t like any movies 
he’d ever seen — they were real some- 
how, though he knew the things in 
them hadn’t happened yet. The years 
began to flicker by, on the screen — 
the years of the future for America and 
the world. At first William was very ex- 
cited and his pen wrote like mad. When 
the man was shot at Sarajevo, he 
strained his eyes and his ears to re- 
member the names and the dates. Then 
the film went on. It went on, year after 
year, with the tumult and the confusion, 
the waste and the striving and the hope. 
And here and there William groaned, 
and at a couple of places he covered 
his eyes. 

“But they can’t do that!” he said pas- 
sionately. “Human beings can’t act that 
way!” 

“Some can,” said the girl beside him. 
‘And hiding your eyes doesn’t help it.” 

“But they shot that little fellow over 
there!” said William. “I saw them shoot 
him! And he wasn’t doing them any 
harm.” 

“| thought you were only interested in 
Snapperville,” said the girl, and William 
Riley groaned again. 

Of course that wasn't all he saw. 
There were places when his cheek 
flushed and his eye glowed. He saw men 
stand up against tyranny, he saw men 
stretch out their hands to help other 
men. He saw the discoveries and the 
inventions — he saw things that touched 
his heart like music. But the future’s a 
hard load to bear for any son of man. 

Toward the end, the film got vaguer 
and more disjointed. There were shouts 
and cries and confusion, the drone of 
planes in the sky, and the struggle of 
ideas and nations. He didn't know quite 
where it ended. He just knew he was 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Shoe of Champions 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


E ANSWER to this question — and a wealth of info 
and secrets about the hard-hitting T- formation — will 
be found in the OFFICIAL BULLETIN #8 of the KEDS 
SPORTS DEPARTMENT written by FRANK LEAHY. 
If you play football, watch football, follow football or 
talk football, you’ll want a copy of this 
valuable free bulletin. All you have to 
do to get your copy is print your 
name and address on coupon below, 
then clip and send it to the Keds 
Sports Department. 


Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenve 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN, 
No. 8, ‘Football—The ‘T’ Formation,” by Frank Leahy. 
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OU know Speed Simpson. Every- 

one does. Maybe his nickname 

isn’t Speed. Maybe it’s Slug or 
Flat-top or Zombie. But there’s one 
in every schod?— sometimes more. 
Speed’s the guy who thinks he’s the 
Big Noise around school. He’s the 
wise guy, the tough hombre, the 
great dictator who makes his own 
rules and expects other people to live 
by them. 


BOY dates GIRL 


At school games Speed’s idea of 
sportsmanship is to boo the opposing 
team’s good plays and to pick a fight 
with someone on the sidelines. In 
the classroom Speed’s main purpose 
is sabotage of the teacher's efforts. 
In assembly he puts on a private per- 
formance in competition with the 
program. About girls Speed’s idea is 
“treat ‘em rough.” 

Offhand, you might say that 
Speed’s a Big Deal. He’s the center 
of attraction, the chief topic of con- 
versation. But is that what counts? 
Look closely before you leap to con- 
clusions! 


Q. 'm a new student in my 
school. Just from looking, it seems to 
me that the kids who get around 
are the ones who push their way. Is 
this true? 

A. Take another look—and listen 
more carefully. Is Speed the center of 
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Coming ¢ NEW ELEMENTARY TRAINER 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Tuts war has proved the extraordinary 
value of training devices—in saving lives, 
time and money. Our fighting men are the 
best-trained in the world, due in no small 
measure to these devices which simulate 
military problems and help to teach their 
solution. 


The Link was the first training device to 
simulate the characteristics of an airplane. 
It is the standard trainer for all pilots of 
our air forces and commercial air lines. 
Twenty years of experiment and engineer- 
ing have brought it to a high degree of per- 


fection. 


Now Link engineers have developed a 
new Elementary Trainer, ideal for school 
and classroom use. It enables students to 
study the basic elements of aviation—safely, 
on the ground. It is a real Link, with all the 
flight-like features of the standard trainer. 
Yet its cost will be well in range for school 
budgets. It will be available soon after war- 
time restrictions are removed. 

May we enter your name for descriptive 


literature, to be sent you as soon as it is off 
the press? 


LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC - Binghamton, New York 
MAKERS OF LINK TRAINERS, CREW NAVIGATION TRAINERS AND 


OTHER DEVICES CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


SAFETY OF FLIGHT 
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attention because he’s an A-] attraction 
or because he’s a show-off? Do people 
listen because of what Speed has to say 
or because he drowns out everyone else 
with his loud-mouthed talking? 

Speed may be able to push his way 
out front for a while but, sooner than 
later, his own tactics will slap him back 
in place. At first, the kids in his class- 
room may laugh at his wise cracks, but 
a steady diet of gags is likely to be more 
boring than the lesson. Before long, 
they'll realize that Speed’s “nerve” at 
school games is really poor sportsman- 
ship and that he’s giving the whole 
school a black eye. The girls who fall 
for his strong-arm tactics will soon give 
him the brush for boys who show polish 
and consideration. 

Speed is playing a losing game of 
poor sportsmanship. 
What if he’s not interested in the 
classroom discussion? Others are, and 
they have more right to be attentive 
than he has to be inattentive. What if 
he'd rather make merry than solve equa- 
tions? Perhaps his teacher would, too. 
But she’s doing her job in teaching 
math. Speed’s A. W. O. L. from his job, 


_which is learning. 


If Speed thinks that his booing and 
fighting at school games are bravery, 
then he’d better think again. It takes 
more spunk to be a good loser than a 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Rifle Training 
Has MANY Advantages 


Every hour you spend on the rifle range is an 
hour of pleasure. But, more than that, it teaches 
assurance and self control—trains you in marks- 
manship for the hunting days ahead. All this, in 
addition to its military value. 

Today modern instruction in marksmanship is 
available to all. Most likely your school has a 
riflery program. If so, take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. If such a program hasn’t been inaugurated 
you can be instrumental in getting it started. 
When ammunition is again plentiful rely on the 
accuracy of Winchester EZXS or Leader 22 car- 
tridges for practice and match competition. 

The famous Winchester Models 52 and 75 target 
rifles are “‘tops” for shooting winning scores. ... 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded) 


winner. Good plays are good plays, no 
matter which side makes them, and they 
deserve to be cheered. 

The most effective treatment for 
Speed and his sort is to ignore them. 
Show-offs need an audience and en- 
couragement, else their efforts are 
wasted, If no one watches Speed fight, 
he won't get a kick out of it. If no one 
joins him in booing, he'll soon give up. 
If all the good sports work as hard at 
cheering as Speed does at booing, he'll 
find himself drowned out! 


Q. Do girls really go for the “treat 
"em rough” technique? 


A. According to hundreds of girls 
who answered that very question in Jam 
Session last spring, No. 1 on their Date 
Parade is the boy who shows respect 
for his date; is well-mannered, natural, 
and neat in appearance; has a sense of 
humor and a lively personality. And no 
wolves, please! 

Does that sound like a “treat °em 
rough” technique??? 

Along with such talk gges the false 
notion that good manners are sissy. Yet, 
if you look around, you'll find that the 
most popular boys (with boys, too) are 
the ones who show consideration for 
others. Consideration isn’t something 
fancy; it’s plain and simple courtesy. 

Take Tom Worth, for example. Tom 
isn’t a sissy. He’s captain of the football 
team. But, when Tom dates a girl, he 
gets further than the front fender to 
help her out of the car. Going into the 
Corner Drug he opens the door for her 
to go in first—without a shove, and in 
her home he isn’t glued to the chair 
when she comes into the room. On the 
telephone Tom skips all the childish 
tricks (such as “Guess Who?” games) 
and asks simply: “How about a date to- 
night?” Nine times out of ten he gets 
the right answer, too. 


If you have questions of general 
interest, similar to these, which you 
would like answered on this page, 
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write them to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Please do not request 
personal answers by letter. 


as the finest rifle ever built. For 25 
years it has been the choice of a large number “ an 
i Have you written your opinion for 
" OF the first fall Jam Session page? The 


WINCHESTER MODEL 52 
WORLD’S FINEST TARGET RIFLE 
‘The famous Model 52 has long been 


of the nation’s 
question for. discussion is: WHAT 


WINCH, ESTER roual) | sin ‘omsion or Youn 


TRADE MARK STRIES 


ian: ‘TEENAGERS? Mail your letters not 
later than September 28th to the 
above address. 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Was the debut of the atomic bomb, 
science programs have become big 
radio news. The Human Adventure 
(MBS — Wed. at 10 p.m.) scooped all 
other programs by broadcasting the first 
dramatization of the new weapon on 
August 9, just 48 hours after the an- 
nouncement of its use. Produced in co- 
operation with the University of Chi- 
cago, The Human Adventure dramatizes 
significant developments in the sciences, 
arts, and practical living. 

If you imagine this program is a sort 
of “radio textbook” you may be pleas- 
antly surprised. Sherman Dryer, in 
charge of the program, has a revolu- 
tionary approach. One of his current 
ambitions is to have Fred Allen, explain 
relativity! Mr. Dryer says the notion 
that only twelve men in the world un- 
derstand Einstein’s theory is a lot of 
“hokum.” Further, he believes that this 
complicated physics can be interesting 
as well as understandable. To prove 
his point, Dryer explained Einstein’s 
theory on a recent broadcast with the 
scene laid in a sideshow. In words the 
audience could grasp, the barker ex- 
plained relativity. 


Science Steps Out 


Other science programs that will help 
you keep your mental equilibrium in an 
age which promises to out-buck Buck 
Rogers are Adventures in Science (CBS 
— Sat. at 2:15 p.m.), The Doctor Fights 
(CBS — Tues. at 9:30 p.m.), The Doc- 
tors Talk It Over (NBC — Fri. at 4:30 
p.m.), and Now It Can Be Told (MBS 
— Mon. at 8:15 p.m.). 


Things to Come 


It you're shaken by the thought of 
all the new knowledge science has up 
its sleeve, here’s an item that may have 
a soothing effect. The radio industry 
has plans for manufacturing a recording 
set about the size of a folding camera. 
This phenomenal baby weighs only 
three pounds and is powered by a bat- 
tery, but it can pick up any sound the 
ear can hear and records it. Postwar 
consumers will include radio and news- 
paper reporters, traveling business men, 
and detectives. The inventor, Marvin 
Camras, suggests however, that possi- 
ble buyers may be “students who want 
to sleep in the classroom!” 


(Program hours listed are Eastern 
War Time.) 
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So Sally Jones said, “Try my ink / 
Pens never gum with Parker Quink.” 


The solv-x in Quink cleaned his pen. 
Her hero passed, hel play again. 


Jeans your 
it out of 
hes awoY sediment left 


2, Actually © 
_, . keeps 


3. Dissolves. fue 
by ordinary inks 


son ond rubber 
Prevents metal ——, ; 
_ a coused by high-ocid inxs 


—s Keep your pen in tip-top writing 
shape with Parker Quink! For brilliant, free-flowing Quink alone contains 
protective solv-x. Yet you pay no more for Quink than ordinary inks. In 7 
permanent, 2 washable colors. Regular size 25¢. School size 15¢. Also in 
pints and quarts. The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, and 
Toronto, Canada. 

Copr. 1945 by The Parker Pen Company MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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ED has a lot of merit badges, but you’d 

guess he’s an Eagle Scout even when 
he’s not in uniform. How? He’s a born 
leader! Ted is the kind of fellow who pitches 
in when the gang has a job to do. He’s a 
leader, not a boss. And boy does he believe 
in the eleventh Scout Law! 


THE ELEVENTH SCOUT LAW IS. . . Cleanli- 
ness! Ted knows that to be a leader he must 
be an example for the other fellows. Uni- 
forms pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed 
just right . . . that’s Ted. He uses Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, too, because it keeps his hair in 
place all day, and doesn’t have a sissy smell. 
In fact, Ted suggests that all the fellows use 
Wildroot Cream-Oil because it’s the easy 
way to keep looking your best. 


GET IT TODAY! Ask for Wildroot Cream-Oil 
at your barber or drug counter. See how little 
it takes to keep your hair well groomed all 
day. It’s easy on the pocket book, too. 
Remember, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream- 
Oil contains LANOLIN! For your 10 day 
trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. of SM-9. 


drool 
Gail il today! 


i* vases we scene vtime 
WILDROOoT 
CREAM-o1L 


FORMULa 


At your barber 
or drug counter 
NON - ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN 


Buy Victory Bonds! 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


THE STORY OF G.I. JOE 
(United Artists. Directed by 
William A. Wellman. Pro- 
duced by Lester Cowan.) 


we 


The directness and sympathy that 
the late Erie Pyle put into his writ- 
ings about servicemen have been pre- 
served in this picture. Based on Pyle’s 
books, Here Is Your War and Brave 
Men, it is a painfully honest“and un- 
varnished portrait of the infantryman. 
The war itself is not important in the 
picture except as it furnishes the back- 
giound for the comedy and tragedy of 
the G. L’s existence. There is little 
plot here, only a wealth of anecdote. 
But in spite of its loose construction, 
few film stories pack the wallop of G. I. 
Joe. 

As the picture opens, Ernig (Burgess 
Meredith) is arriving in North Africa. 
There he joins Company C of the 18th 
Infantry, and sets out for the front to 
report the news. The bloody route taken 
by Company C leads through Sicily and 
into Italy. The picture ends with the 
march on Rome and the burial of Com- 
pany C’s commandant. Along the way 
incident after incident proves that the 
G. L’s life is no glorious adventure, but 
a grimy, weary, business. 

If you prefer your movie wars with 
bright uniforms and waving flags, you 
may not like The Story of G. 1. Joe. But 
if you want a straightforward, authentic 
picture, this is it. Many of the actors 
are combat veterans. Pyle and nine fel- 
low correspondents supervised the mak- 
ing of the film. It is a fine piece of work, 
and a fitting*memorial to Ernie Pyle. 


STATE FAIR (20th Century- 

7 Fox. Directed by Walter Lang. 
Produced by William Perl- 
berg.) 


With music and lyrics by Rodgers 
and Hammerstein (of Oklahoma! fame) 
and an Iowa country background, State 
Fair turns out to be one of the most 
charming musicals we’ve seen for some 
time. There’s fresh air blowing through 
this picture, there’s gay music, there’s 
technicolor, there’s young love — oh yes, 
and there’s “Blue Boy,” 880 pounds of 
prize Hampshire hog, who is a star in 
his own right. He even has a os 
lady in the person of “Esmeralda,” 
attractive 700 pound Duroc sow. 

Abel Frake (Charles Winniger), an 
“Ioway-born-loway-bred” farmer, takes 
his family (and “Blue Boy”) to the state 
fair for three glorious days. Against a 
background of ferris wheels and bark- 


Ernie Pyle (Burgess: Meredith) gets 
the front line news the hard way. 


ers, the young Frakes, Margy and 
Wayne (Jeanne Crain and Dick 
Haymes), fall in love—Margy with a 
young newspaper reporter who is cover- 
ing the fair, and Wayne with a red- 
headed singer. 

Dana Andrews is fairly convincing as 
the young reporter who makes Margy 
Frake feel like singing. Donald Meek is 
responsible for an hilarious bit of pan- 
tomime as he judges the home econom- 
ics exhibit, and Percy Kilbride provides 
a fine piece of comedy as the profes- 
sional pessimist. 

All in all, you agree with the Frakes 
when they persist in singing “Our State 
Fair Is the Best State Fair.” The de- 
lightful melodies “It Might as Well Be 
Spring” and “It’s a Grand Night fo: 
Singing” are the sort you go out of the 
theater whistling to yourself. We 
wouldn't be surprised if they were on 
the Hit Parade any week now. No one 
would pretend State Fair is great 
drama, but it is entertaining and good 


fun. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: ““Story of G. I. Joe. “““Cap- 
tain Eddie. ~“A Bell for Adano. ““Back 
to Bataan. ““Blood on the Sun. “The 
Great John L. “Conflict. “Escape in the 
Desert. ““The Clock. “““Rhapsody in 
Blue. “Incendiary Blonde. ““The South- 
erner. 

Comedy: “Blithe Spirit. ““Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
“The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~““Where 
Do We Go from Here? “Christmas in Con- 
necticut. “Duffy’s Tavern. “Radio Stars on 
Parade. 

Musical: *~*“State Fair. “Anchors 
Aweigh. “Thrill of Romance. “Nob Hill. 

Mystery: ““And Then There Were 
None. 

Western: “Texas Manhunt. 
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As a boy, he lived over a bakery shop in Brooklyn. 


While the other kids were playing one-o’-cat and 
Red Rover, his mother made him stay inside and 
take piano lessons. (Twenty-five cents a lesson — 


way. cash!) 
and — And when he played Mozart in ragtime, his 
— teacher turned purple with rage 
ith a 
over- But Mozart wouldn’t have minded. Because he’d 
red- have heard, in that “ragging’”’, the nervous, impu- 
ng as dent rhythm of a city . . . the violent, cocksure 
fargy cadence of a nation ... the first whisper of a genius 
2ek is that would someday speak in rich, exuberant ac- 
+ cents, and make the music of George Gershwin 
vides world-famous. 
rofes- se. 
rakes Out of the exciting life of this man ... out of 
State the wealth of best-loved music he wrote .. . we 
1 et Warner Bros. have fashioned a magnificent 
t for . motion picture. 
f _ We think you'll enjoy RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
fe on as you've enjoyed few entertainments in your 
) one lifetime. 
great 


We think, too, that RHAPSODY IN BLUE says 
something important about the democracy which 


good 


gave Gershwin a chance to prove his genius ... 
*Cap- tLe and that RHAPSODY IN BLUE is in the Warner 
_ = tradition of “combining good picture-~making with 
1e a 
n the 
ly in iw 2 J 
outh- W A. aaa is, WARNER BROS. 


JACK Lb. WARNER, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


good citizenship.” 


Along 
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arms. 
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Hil ; u me Yvert ANT FTIORY OF GEORGE GERSHWily 

ere 


Starring 

ROBERT ALDA+ JOAN LESLIE «ALEXIS SMITH « CHARLES COBURN & AL JOLSON - OSCAR LEVANT+ PAUL WHITEMAN - GEORGE WHITE -HAZEL SCOTT- ANNE BROWN 

Directed by IRVING RAPPER + Produced by JESSE L, LASKY + MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN © Origins! Story by Sonye Levien + Screen Play by Howard Koch and Etiot Paul 
Dances created and directed by LE ROY PRINZ + Orchestral arrangements by RAY HEINDORF 
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Your hand- 
writing will look better and 
you can do your work faster 
and easier when you have 
the right type of point for 
the way you write. When 

ou buy an Esterbrook 
ountain Pen you can 
select your personal 
point from 33 numbered 
styles. You'll find a 
real thrill in writing 
with the point that’s 
designed for your 
style of writing. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN 
COMPANY 
Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Brothers, 
Led., Toronto, Canada 


1555 


NUMBERED POINTS 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








1. PEOPLE IN BRITAIN 


Can you assign these men to their 
right jobs? (Fill in the matching num- 
bers. ) 

1. Clement Attlee ( ) Lord Privy Seal 

( ) Opposition 
leader 

( ) Foreign Secre- 
tary 

’ (_ ) Prime Minister 

. Stafford Cripps ( ) Labor Party 

Chairman 
) Board of Trade 

head 
( ) Minister of 

Education 
( ) Chancellor of 
Exchequer 


. Ernest Bevin 


. Harold Laski 


. Ellen Wilkinson ( 


. Arthur Greenwood 
. Hugh Dalton 
. Winston Churchill 


ll. FACTORIES AND FREIGHT RATES 


Mark each statement T (true), F 
(false) or O (Opinion). 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created by the New Deal. 

2. The rate disadvantage of the South 
and West has been mainly on manufac- 
tured goods. 

3. Southern poverty is due chiefly to 
high freight rates. 

4. The South gained tew new tac- 
tories in the nation’s wartime boom. 

5. The ICC has ruled that freight 
rates in the South and West are unfair. 


iil. CASIMIR PULASKI 


Complete these sentences by writing 
in the*correct words. 

1. Pulaski was forced into exile 
from 

2. He had failed to free his country 
from the control of 

3. Se Pasie, Benienie 
suggested that he aid the American 
cause. — 

4. He helped General Wayne secure 
supplies for starving troops at , 

5. He was killed in action at the siege 








ot ' 
IV. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. The Murray bill aims to assure: 
(a) sufficient housing for all; (b) full 
employment; (c) the education of G.Is, 

2. The Fair Labor Standards Act sets 
a minimum hourly wage of: (a) 40c; 
(b) 55c; (c) 65c. 

8. The defense of Pearl Harbor was 
primarily the job of the: (a) Army; 
(b) Navv: (c) Marine Corps. 





the correct word or 


4. Lt. Gen. Gerow was at that time: 
(a) Army Chief of Staff; (b) Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment; (c) head of the War Plans 
Division. 

5. The Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation is: (a) Vinson; (b) Davis; (c) 
Bowles. 

6. Still on the ration list are: (a) fats 
and oils; (b) canned vegetables; (c) 
gasoline and kerosene. 

7. China’s war with Japan lasted: (a) 
four years; (b) eight years; (c) four- 
teen years. 

8. By the terms of the Sino-Russian 
pact, the two nations will jointly own 
main railroads in: (a) Siberia; (b) 
Mongolia; (c) Manchuria. 

9. They will jointly use the naval 
base of: (a) Hong Kong; (b) Dairen; 
(c) Port Arthur. 

10. Japan’s military defeat was: (a) 
her first in 2000 years; (b) her second 
defeat by Russia; (c) the fourth maior 
defeat in her history. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Revolution by Ballot 


“Great Britain Goes Socialist,” Harold 
J. Laski, Nation, August 4, 1945. 

“Things of the Spirit: Britons and Amer- 
icans are the same kind of people.” Survey 
Graphic, May 19, 1945. 


Radar 4 


“Radar Promises Peacetime Miracles, 
Too.” Russell Owen, N. Y. Times Mag. 
August 19, 1945. 

“Radar .. Magic Eye That Sees the 
Invisible.” James Peck, Popular Science, 
September, 1945. 

“Black Widow Boys” (combat flying with 
radar). G. Littrell, Flying, June, 1945. 

“Flying Electronics.” V. Zeluff. Scientific 
American, June, 1945. 


Freight Rates 


“The Freight-Rate Cartel.” Ellis Arnall, 
New Republic, April 16, 1945. 

“The Freight-Rate Battle.” Fortune, Oc- 
tober, 1944 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


coalition (k6 & lish in) a temporary 
alliance of persons, parties or states for @ 
joint action or purpose, especially in poli- 
tics. 

electorate (é lék ter it) the whole group 
of persons entitled to vote. 

Parliament (pir i mént. Not pari yi 
mént) 

radar (rd dir) 














WELL, BOYS--2 MORE TARGETS 


hat * Going, Going, Gun! LIKE THESE AND YOU'LL BOTH 


>) C QUALIFY AS SHARPSHOOTERS! SHOT AND I 
om- 


aiian De- OO small for football? Can’t hit the WANT TO TRY NEED A 10. 
Jar Plans side of a cow with a ball bat? Haven't : NOW, BILL? 
the wind for basketball? ’ . 
ic Stabili- Why not try riflery? All you“need is 
avis; (c) strength enough to hold a rifle and just 
fair eyesight. We guarantee you'll get a 
: (a) fats bang (!) out of it. It’s great fun, a nerve 
bles; (c) steadier and — what more do you want? 
Girls, too, can get in the shoot. In 
sted: (a) many meets, you'll find boys, girls, men 
(c) four- and women, ranging in age from 12 to 
60, all competing on the same firing 
line. What’s that you say — “Baloney?” 
ntly — All right, take Audrey Bockmann, of 
ria; (b) Ridgefield (N. J.) Junior High School, 
for example. She’s 14 years old, weighs 
about 100 pounds and looks about as 
tough as a gardenia. Yet she’s one of the . PINWHEEL! 
15 best rifle shots in the whole U, S.! ' WE'RE BOTH IN! 
was: (a) Then there’s 15-year-old Bob Mur-| | 
y! second phy, of Far Rockaway (N. Y.) High 
rth maior School. The fellow’s no bigger’n a 
jumbo ice cream cone. But he can pot 
a wasp at 50 paces. 

As you can see, age or size doesn’t 
count in riflery. Anybody can shoot. 
And don’t let anyone tell you “guns 
: are dangerous.” So are banana peels, 
-“ bath tubs and baseball bats. Don’t get 
».” Survey cute with a rifle and you'll be all right. 

That's one of the advantages of shoot- | 
ing in school. You'll be supervised ac-' 
cording to National Rifle Association 

Miracles, rules. And they’re very much in the 
nes Maz. groove when it comes to safety. Learning to shoet—to shoot straight—is a lot of fun. 

There pever has been an accident on| And shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or 

: Sees the an N.R.A.-supervised range. And the} outdoors the year round, and all their lives. If you're 

r Science, N.R.A. has been going (in high schools) | interested in starting a rifle club in your school, see the 

since 1926! Last year, for example, Coach. To learn more about this fascinating sport, fill in 

flying with more than 150,000 high school students | @22d mail the coupon for the interesting, illustrated, free, 

1945. — engaged in riflery—and not one was| official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Remington Arms Com- 
. Scientific even slightly pinked. pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Remember this — never forget it — 
gun accidents do not happen. They are 
caused. And the cause is always care- 
lessness or ignorance. 
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Remington Model 513T bolt éction target rifle and 
Remington 22's with Kleanbore* non-corrosive priming. 


RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 
if you are a member ef a school £ Rifle Promotion Section s. para 
temporary Rifle Club that is interested in holding Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
ates for bs an Interscholastic Tournament, see your Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
ly in poli- coach or athletic directo:. He may re- 


e Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
ceive free materials and awards by en- Sustee Clie Santhosh. 
nole group rolling your school in the Scholastic In- em 1 
4 t I Rifle Tour ts. Entry may nr 
¢ pari ya be obteined by writin, to Scholastic 
Coach, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. Gi POND School 
City & State 
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When our war work is done and we start 


again to make baits, the “old dependables” * 


are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won't be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through, and through. 
BASS-ORENO 

rewoudtris « World's Greatest 
It will be back soon, 
along wit! 


bers of the Bass-Oreno 
family—the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 


Oreno and Fiy-Oreno. 


DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
This wonder bait will be 
back before long. It’s 
terrific—wherever a deep 
diving bait is needed! 


An “Old Dependabie’’! 
Year in, year out — the 
is 
. = 
patterns. 


tackle complete 
without this standard 
surface bait—as good to- 
day as y' ! 


FISH -OBITE 
The Bait That's Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
casts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic. 


and it’s a honey for trout, 
bass and panfish. 


Get This Book — FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 

book shows all 86 prize winners 

in our 1944 Fishing Contest 

and full-color pages of your fa- 

vorite ‘‘Quality Tackle.”” Send 
for it! It’s Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 

877 High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND 


leme Famecds tr fishing 





William Riley 
(Continued) 


walking with the girl toward the gate 
of the Grove—and they two were 
alone. 

“Well,” 
enough?” 

“Too much,” said William Riley. “I 
don’t see how a man can bear it. : 
don’t see how men live through times 
like that and come out on the other 
side.” 

“No one ever sees till he himself has 
to do it,” said the girl. “And then, if 
he’s worth his salt, he finds that he 
can.” 

William Riley turned and faced her. 
“But why does it have to be me? Why 
does it have to happen in my time?” he 


she said, “have you seen 


- | cried out, in a cry as old as the world. 


The girl looked at him. She wasn’t 
smiling now, but her face was grave 
and sweet. 

“I can’t tell you that,” she said. 
“That’s beyond my knowledge. But I 
can tell you this. There’s fate and there’s 
destiny — and there’s man as well. And 
too many people make fate an excuse 
for failure. They’re bright and they're 
tired and they see something bad might 
come, so they just lie down and let it 
walk over them. Or else they're all 
wrapped up in their little concerns and 
hates and they won’t listen to anything 
till fate grabs them by the scruff of the 
neck. But you — you stand up, William 
Riley! Because you were born a free 
man. 

“But what can | do?” said William 
Riley. “What can I do?” 

The girl smiled a little now. 

“Why,” she said, “you can print the 
news as it comes and see people’s names 
are spelled right — that’s part of your 
job. But you can do more. You'll hear 
a lot of talk in the days to come. You'll 
hear this country is finished — well, 
we've heard that right from the first. 


You'll hear things will never be the. 


same — well, they never have been quite 
the same, to my knowledge, since John 
Smith came to Jamestown. You'll hear 
people say that they can’t bear to have 
children with times so unsettled — well, 
if they feel that way, let them — I don’t 
want their children. I'm young and I’m 
free and I’m growing, and I want the 
bold and the merry and the enduring. 
I want the laughers and the thinkers, 
the strong-hearted and the daring. I’ve 
need for them and I'll use them and 
their bones will be dust in the grave- 
yards, but their fate and mine will go 
on. And now, good-bye, William Riley.” 

“But — won't I ever see you again?” 
said William Riley 


“Oh, you'll see me again,” said the 
girl. “But not as you think. You'll see 
me in the faces of your children and 
the look of your town, in your dreams 
at night and in the things you find 
worth keeping. But those will be what 
you make them — and it’s up to you, 
William Riley.” 

Then she left him, and William Riley 
went out of the grove and got on his 
bicycle. He wondered how long he 
could remember what he had seen and 
heard. He knew, somehow, that it 
couldn’t be for long. But the girl hadn't 
said anything about not printing the 
story. Not, of course, that folks would 
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believe it—he knew enough to know 
that. But he wondered just how the 
Fates would get around it. 

William Riley woke next morning and 
knew that something important had 
happened. Then he knew what it was — 
he’d written his first big story for the 
Gazette and it would be in today’s 
issue. So he dressed as fast as he could 
and ran downstairs to get the paper. 

He looked at the first page eagerly. 
Yes, there it was — and Mr, Slater had 
given it a nice position. His eyes 
screwed up as he read it — he couldn't 
quite remember some things in it, but 
he knew he must have written it, be- 
cause he remembered the assignment. 

“Destiny Picnic Well Attended,” he 
read. “Sons and Daughters of National 
Fraternal Body Enjoy Outing at Snap- 
per’s Grove.” His eyes skimmed down 
the lines. 

“Our popular picnic ground, Snap- 
pers Grove, was again the scene of 
mirth and revelry yesterday. An esti- 
mated 150 members of the Sons and 
Daughters of Destiny, a national fra- 


ternal body with chapters all over the | 


Union, enjoyed the social distractions of 
the Greve and the beautiful weather for 
which our state is famous. .. . A num- 
ber of interesting speeches were made, 
dealing with national and international 
problems, and an al fresco lunch was 
greatly enjoyed by all. The long-distance 
cup for the family traveling farthest to 
attend the convention was awarded to 
the Mesdames Norn, of Wisconsin, who 
also presided over the cake table... . 
Our popular confectioner, Ike Schaefer, 
supplied ten gallons of ice cream which 
added greatly to the festivities, and 
Hiram Summers, our popular custodian 
of the grounds, performed his duties 
with his customary tact and thoughtful- 
ness.” 

William Riley put down the paper 
and frowned a little. It was a good story, 
all right, a first class story, and he felt 
relieved that he'd gotten Summers 
spelt with a u. And yei, there was 
something else that he ought to re- 
member. 

“So that’s how they got around it,” 
he said to himself, and then wondered 
what he was talking about. But what- 
ever it was that he ought to remember 
still bothered him, and after he’d fin- 
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ished breakfast he went down to the | 


Gazette. Mr. Slater was there, as usual, 


but, this not being make up day,-he had | 


his feet cocked up on his desk. 


“Well, William,” he said, when Wil- | 
liam came in, “we ran you on the front | 


page. Nice story, too. We'll make a 
newspaper man out of you yet.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, and _ hesi- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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tated. “Mr. Slater,” he said, “did I 
turn in any other copy last night? I 
was pretty tired when I got back and I 
can’t quite remember.” . 

“Oh,” said Mr. Slater. “Why, yes, 
William, seems to me you did turn in 
an editorial— about future develop- 
ments in the world and such. That what 
you're thinking about?” 

“Yes, sir said William, and waited. 
“Did you read jit?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Mr. Slater. “Read it 
ali the way through. You're improving, 
William. Why, some of the things you 
talked about might actually happen. 
You’ve got quite an imagination, Wil- 
liam.” And he chuckled, “Had a Euro- 
pean war break out ai some place I 
never heard of —Sarawitz, or some- 
thing.” 

“It wasn’t Sarawitz,” said William. 
“It was -Sara—Sara—” And then he 
stopped, for he couldn’t remember 
either. “Have you still got it, Mr. 
Slater?” he said. “I'd kind of like to 
keep it. It might do for a school com- 
position next year.” 

Mr. Slater looked guilty. “I'm sorry, 
William,” he said. “If I'd known you 
set any real store by it! But, as it is — 
well, I’m kind of afraid it got mislaid.” 

William stood in front of him silent 
for a moment, while a chill wind blew 
against his cheek, He'd forget, — he was 
already forgetting,— but things had 
been sho.zn him, all the same. And 
even Snapperville would be changed by 
those things. For a moment he hated 
the thought of it; then his back straight- 
ened. 

“It’s all right, sir,” he said. “It doesn’t 
matter. Fate’s fate, but a country’s 
what you make it. And we're going to 
need the bold and the free.” 

Mr. Slater stared at him. “Why, Wil- 
liam, you're growing up,” he said. 

“Well, I guess it was time,” said Wil- 
liam and went out of the office. He 
knew he ought-to feel terribly disap- 
pointed about something, but he didn’t. 
Already the last memory of that other 
story was fading. He supposed he'd 
have twinges about it the rest of his 
life, but he guessed he could stand it. 

Then he crossed the street, and down 
by the market square he passed a girl 
named Ellen Chesney and stopped to 
speak to her. She was a nice girl with 
brown eyes and brown hair, like a lot 
of girls in high school, and he’d known 
her all his life and never paid much 
attention. 

But today, as they stood there talk- 
ing, he saw that she had two little 
golden freckles on her nose. 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly and the author. 


$64 Question 


A farmer visited his son at college. 
Watching students in a chemistry class, 
he was told they were looking for a 
universal solvent. 

Farmer: “What's that?” 

Student: “A fluid that will dissolve 
anything.” 

Farmer: “That's a great idea, When 
you find it, what are you going to keep 
it in?” 

Digest and Review 


Hands Off! 


During the U. S. mopping-up opera- 
tions on Iwo Jima, a small Jap company 
rushed out against our armor in a sui- 
cidal charge. A Jap officer, brandishing 
his Samurai sword, got close enough to 
a tank to hack at the treads. 

A GI head popped out of the turret: 
“Hey, you jerk, quit nicking my sou- 
venir.”* 

This Week 
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This exciting new booklet, “How to 
Fly a Piper Cub,” takes you on a 
typical flying lesson. Shows you how 
easy it is to take off, climb, turn, 
glide and land in a Piper Cub. Written 
and directed by a certified flight in- 
structor. Includes many other fea- 
tures and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cubs. For your copy send 100 in 
stamps or coin for 

Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart- 
ment SC 95, Lock Haven, Penna. 
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A SHAME... 
ABOUT 
MAME! . 


That grammar is a shame 
too, we admit. But Mame, now, 
is a really sad case. A date 
with that darling Air Corps 
lieutenant tonight, and her vis- 
ibility is almost nil! 


You see, Mame doesn’t get 
her own copy of SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, and has to read it over 
someone else’s shoulder all the 
time. She was thus absorbed in 
Joe’s copy when that gruesome 
individual exploded over some- 
thing funny in the “Boy dates 
Girl’ feature and nearly 
grounded her. 


The pity of it is that Mame is 
only one of many such casual- 
ties each week, and all this 
tragedy and disappointment 
are entirely unnecessary. It 
would be so EASY for Mame to 
have her own copy! The cost — 
3 or 4 cents a week — is cer- 
tainly a trifle. And all she 
needs to do to get it at this low 
group rate is to ask her teacher 
to talk to the class about SEN- 
1OR SCHOLASTIC. It would be 
so simple to find 10 or more 
classmates or friends who 
would also like to have their 
own cepies — especially this 
year! It’s SCHOLASTIC’s 25th 
Anniversary year, with 
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Here was one of the “strong 


men” of America’s early history. 


Not only a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence but a 
trusted officer under Washington 
and chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
he was one of the most useful 
and able of the patriotic fathers. 


When McKean passed away 
at the age of 88, in 1817, he had 
served his native state, Delaware, 
and his country fifty years 


McKean’s insistence that “ac- 
tions speak louder than words” 
is an ideal reminder to the man 
who delay: in acquiring enough 
life insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Did you know that our early football players wore long 
hair to protect their heads? In those days—before the 
forward pass had been invented—every play was a 
plunge through the line. The teams just shoved and 
tugged until one side gave. 


Today the game is as rugged as ever—but far faster, 
flashier and more exciting. It requires far better con- 
dition, too, to keep up with the pace of a modern game. 
To have the speed and stamina to be a star, you have 
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to train carefully, get plenty of sleep—and, above all, 
eat wholesome energy food. 


For quick energy, Planters Peanuts are sure to score. 
They‘re always crisp, nourishing and delicious—and al- 
ways a big nickel’s worth in the handy 5c bag! By the 
way, have you tried the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—vacuum- 
packed in glass jars to keep them fresh and crisp! Also 
available in 10c bags—a tasty treat to team up with! 
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TEACHERS EDITION 


BRITAIN’S PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 
A Unit for This Week 


ECENT news photos from London showed George VI, 

“by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India” riding with Queen Elizabeth 
in a crimson and gold state coach drawn by four white 
horses. Then, in stately procession, led by the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery bearing the crown on a red cushion, the King 
and Queen entered the ancient and venerable House of 
Lords and sat on two gilded thrones facing the bewigged 
and robed peers of the land. There His Majesty read a 
speech outlining the future course of his government. It was 
a plan which envisaged a virtual revolution in the English 
economic and social system, and it had been written for the 
King by a ministry representing the middle and laboring 
classes of the nation 


HOW TO GET READY 


Americans find it difficult to understand these seeming 
contradictions in the British system of government. Now, 
if ever, it is important for citizens of the United Nations to 
understand each others’ governments, and how different 
peoples make democracy work in different ways. Find out, 
through class discussion, just how much pupils know about 
Parliamentary government. Further information may be 
found in standard encyclopedia articles and text-books of 
English history. (Write to the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., for the free 
pamphlets The British Constitution, by Professor A. L. 
Goodhart, and General Election in Britain.) Compare ow 
electoral system with the British, and the ways in which 
bills are introduced and passed through Congress and Par- 
liament. To whom are cabinet ministers responsible? How 
are prime ministers selected? 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Spend this time in trying to reach a better understanding 
of “British Socialism.” What are the main features of the 
Labor party's program? How does the Socialist platform 
differ from that of the Communists? In what ways are they 
Similar? Make a list of Government reforms in the United 
States over the past twelve years. How many of them coin- 
cide with British aims? Discuss the backgrounds and careers 
of Britain’s present leaders. 

When summing up, point out Britain's long history of 
“bloodless revolutions.” Call for a brief evaluation of democ- 
racy in Great Britain and here at home. 
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Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


REVOLUTION BY BALLOT 

1. Who is the present leader of “His Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition”? 

2. What are the major political parties in England today? 

3. For Discussion: Why is Harold J. Laski justified in call- 
ing the results of the recent British elections a “democratic 
victory”? 

For Further Reference: “It’s Socialism, Not Communism,” 
Harold J. Laski, N. Y. Times Mag., Aug. 26, 45; Every- 
body’s Political What's What?, G. B. Shaw, Dodd, Mead, 
1944, $3.00; Munro, William B., Governments of Europe, 
Macmillan, rev. ed., 1938, $4.00; Postwar Planning and 
Britain's Future in the Making, both free, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 


1. Why did railroads originally have to charge more to 
carry goods in the South and West? 

2. Where is the “Official Territory”? 

3. For Discussion: What factors must a manufacturer con- 
sider before locating a new factory? 

For Further Reference: The South’s Place in the Nation, 
R. B. Vance, Pub. Aff. Pamph, No, 6, 1941, 10c (Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20); “The 
Unknown South: Our Last Frontier,” Ellis Arnall, N. Y. 
Times Mag., July 15, 45; Southern Industry and Regional 
Development, H. L. Herring, University of South Carolina 
Press, 1940, $1.00. 


RADAR 

1. What do radar operators mean by a “Ghost”? 

2. ‘How did the “Ghost” enable fighter pilots to shoot 
down enemy planes at night? 

3. For Discussion: What do you think will be some ‘of the 
peacetime uses of radar? 

For Further Reference: “Practical Radar,” J. McQuay, 
Radio News, August, 1945; Radar — An Official History of 
the New Science with Technical Descriptions and Glossary of 
Radar Terms (free from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20). 

BLUEPRINT FOR “ONE WORLD” 

1. What is the function of the Secretariat? 

2. How many nations take part in the Security Council? 

3. For Discussion: What are some of the criticisms of the 
present Organization’s set-up? 


Watch for Special 25th Anniversary Issue, Odober 22 














COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 1, 1945 
SPECIAL ISSUE ON VETERANS 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 


The Veteran Comes Home (picture sequence): Med- 
ical Treatment and Rehabilitation; G.I. Bill of 
Rights; Education and Retraining; Employment and 
Jobs; Veterans’ Organizations. 

General Bradley and the New Veterans Administra- 
tion, by Creighton J. Hill. 

When Johnny Came Marching Home: Veterans of Past 
Wars, by Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 

Builders of America: Admiral John Barry (picture 
biography). 

Air Week: Prospects for Veterans in the Aviation In- 
dustries. 


For English Classes: 

Taps Is Not Enough, radio play by Carl Carmer 

G.I. Joe Comes Back, by Meyer Berger. 

Headliners of Tomorrow, by M/Sgt. Joe McCarthy, 
editor of Yank. 

The Crumpled Leaf, story by Margaret Craven. 

Poetry by Veterans. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


WILLIAM RILEY AND THE FATES 
Now that you have completed the story, think back over 
the whole of it and talk these questions over with your class- 


mates. Did any parts of it puzzle you? Does thinking it over 
increase your enjoyment of it? 


Discussion Questions: 

1. Why do you think Mr. Benet chose a small Mid-West- 
ern town as the setting for his story? 

2. Would the present day be just as effective a time as 
the one he chose — over a quarter of a century ago? 

8. You know that some authors tell stories just to enter- 
tain their readers. Others use stories, good ones, to tell you 
something they think is true and important. What is Benet 
telling you about yourself and the world in this story? 

4. A skillful story-teller doesn’t interrupt his characters 
and tell the reader what the story means. He has to work 
indirectly. Inconspicuous details and scattered clues com- 
bine to make his meaning clear, if you are alert and interpret 
them correctly. Can you point out several points in the story 
where its meaning grew a little clearer? Is the full mean- 
ing clear before the end of the story? 


Assignment for the Class: 


If you enjoyed this story, perhaps you'd like to read an- 
other by the same author, “The Devil and Daniel Webster”? 


JARGON VERSUS PLAIN ENGLISH 

Too many “Don'ts” are tiresome and irritating it they 
are aimed at you by somebody else. But making a list of 
“Don'ts” for yourself is fun and a good way to fix in your 
mind mistakes you want to avoid. After you've read this 


article, make a short list of “Don'ts” based on it. Opposite 
each write a short, simple direction to guide you when you 
write. 

Use this list as a measuring rod for the style of a theme 
you have written. Check its good points and bad, and rate 
the theme “Good,” “Fair,” “Poor,” on the basis of your 
analysis. If you want to carry this experiment further, analyze 
several themes in the same way. Then you can cross off items 
on the list which don’t apply to you and double check those 
which you need to watch most. 


MY FRIEND DOMESTICUS 


“Thurber is a funny man, no douht of it,” one critic writes. 

s “humor grows almost entirely out of the action of a 
very keen and . . . logical mind,” another says. Do you agree 
with the first statement? If you don’t, perhaps the second 
will help you discover what you missed. 

First pick out samples of two styles in the essay: one 
simple and lively, the other formal and mock-serious. Would 
Mrs. Bass call his use of “long-legged Latin words” jargon? 
Why does he use so many words probably unfamiliar to 
you? Is he trying or pretending to be “scientific”? 

Let’s think out loud for a moment. Thurber had fun watch- 
ing crickets, listening to them, perhaps jotting down notes, 
getting more information from other people and books. 
Maybe you've done the same sort of thing with ants or 
birds or fish or snakes. In a small way isn’t this like the 
procedure of a scientist doing research? See how many 
examples you can find of painstaking, exact observation. And 
what is the purpose of research? Isn’t it to discover some- 
thing you didn’t know betore? What does Thurber discover? 
Does his investigation result in a certainty or a probability? 
How many “ifs” and “perhapses” can you find toward the 
end of the essay? By the way, what is an “hypothesis”? Does 
Thurber arrive at one logically? 

Don’t let Thurber fool you. He’s writing a special kind 
of nonsense. Do you like his attempt to establish a relation- 
ship between cricket habits and changes in world climates? 
Is he poking fun at scientists panting to make world-shak- 
ing revelations? Is the idea of research by telephone funny? 
What does he say about the Britannica? 

Thurber wrote a collection of Fables for Our Times, which 
you might enjoy. A fable of the birds and the foxes has the 
moral: ‘Government of the orioles, by the foxes, and for 
the foxes, must perish trom the earth.” Another moral is: 
“You might as well fall flat on your face as lean over too 
tar backward.” 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. 1-6, 2-8, 3-2, 4-1, 5-3, 6-4, 7-5, 8-7. 
II. 1-F, 2-T, 3-O, 4-F, 5-T. 
Ill. 1-Poland, 2-Russia, 3-Franklin, 4-Valiey Forge, 5-Savannah. 
IV. 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 8-c, 9-c, 10-a. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 
III. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 
IV_ 1-fleeting; 2-forage; 3-oblivious; 4-advisedly; 5-treatise; 
6-attained; 7-patently; 8-adverse. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


With citizens young and old still talk- 
ing excitedly about the meaning of this 
new “atomic age,” the editors of Pocket 
Books offer a 252-page book compiled 
in a record-breaking four days, to give 
a few of the answers. The Atomic Age 
Opens explains, in layman’s language, 
the scientific basis of atomic power, 
tells of the research leading up to the 
atomic bomb, and quotes leading 
speeches, editorials and government re- 
ports. It closes with a brief glimpse into 
the future, and a warning of the social 
and political implications of our new- 
found power. The book is illustrated 
with drawings and photographs, 
(Pocket Books, 25c) 

* * * 

Hundreds of draftees were turned 
down by our armed services because of 
physical deficiencies which proper 
childhood medical care could have pre- 
vented. In Health Care for Americans, 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Public Health at Yale Medical 
School, makes a plea for a unified na- 
tional health program and explains how 
such a program would work. This pam- 
phlet should be a helpful discussion 
guide in the current controversies over 
health insurance, “socialized medicine,” 
and the like. (Pamphlet No. 104, 10c. 
Address: Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.). 

* * 

The Associated Hospital Service ot 
New York has prepared a one-page 
first-aid chart giving brief instructions 
for dealing with minor injuries and 
emergency cases. Free copies of this 
useful chart may be obtained by writ- 
ing direct to the Service. (370 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17.) 

* * * 

Social Studies and French language 
teachers may be interested in a free 
pamphlet prepared for the French Pro- 
visional Government. It reviews, in 
brief, graphic style, the three major 
German invasions of France, the losses 
suffered by France, and her postwar re- 
covery. The pamphlet, France in Three 
Invasions, is issued in both English and 
French editions, and the latter es- 
pecially should be useful classroom ma- 
terial. (Address: French Press and In- 
formation Service, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 32) 

- * 

Diesnguihed American Jews is a col- 
lection of biographical sketches of 
twelve men and women who have made 
important contributions to American art, 
science and other fields. The work, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Philip Lotz, in- 


cludes discussion questions and reading 
lists. Teachers will find it useful in fol- 
lowing such projects as the “Springfield 
Plan.” (Association Press, $1.50.) 

* * * 

Many teachers find it difficult, be- 
cause of the time and expense involved, 
to keep abreast of new articles and lec- 
tures appearing in professional journals. 
John R. Yale has assembled in perma- 
nent book form, a comprehensive col- 
lection of articles on guidance by many 
experts in the field. These reprints 
should be of interest to supervisors and 
teachers as well as guidance specialists. 
(Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. $2.00.) 

~ . . 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews has prepared a helpful 
kit of teaching material entitled Mak- 
ing Democracy Work. Activities and 
studies are suggested to help build bet- 
ter intercultural relations. Articles are 
included on the contributions of vari- 
ous racial, religious and national groups 
to American culture, on the ideals and 
ritual of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths, on the much misunder- 
stood subject of “race.” This work kit 
is now on sale in mimeographed form, 
but will be available in a printed edi- 
tion in about six weeks. While designed 
for elementary and junior pupils, it 
should prove useful for older children 
as well. (Address: 381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 35c each.) 

* * * 

George B. de Huszar believes that 
democracy can only be learned through 
it, practical application in every-day 
life. In Practical Applications of Democ- 
racy he analyzes specific situations in 
such fields as government, education, 
art, journalism, industry and leisure, 
and shows the possibilities for positive 
democratic action in each case. Too 
much time, he maintains, is spent in 
the discussion of abstractions, and not 
enough in concrete thought and actual 
“doing.” Here’s a book about high ideals 
that really keeps its feet on the ground. 
(Harper and Bros., $2.00.) 

. * * 

Science Year Book of 1945, like its 
predecessors, is an anthology of articles 
on popular science selected from non- 
technical magazines. The book presents 
the general reader with a fairly com- 
prehensive view of scientific develop- 
ments of the year in the fields of medi- 
cine, physics, chemistry, aviation and 
others. Most of the writing is well within 
the understanding of average high 
school students and the book should 
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—_ a popular addition to the school 
ibrary. (Doubleday, Doran, 1945, 
$2.50.) 

. * * 

Fourteen professors of government 
and political science, under the general 
editorship of Edward C. Smith and Ar- 
nold J. Zurcher, have contributed to 
A Dictionary of American Politics. In 
over 3000 brief entries the book covers 
not only the more important govern- 
mental agencies, laws, court decisions, 
etc., but also popular slogans, nick- 
names and political slang. While prin- 
cipal emphasis has been placed on the 
politics of the last few decades, the 
book will be found useful by students 
ot American government and _ history 
generally. (Barnes and Noble, 1944, 
$3.00. ) 

* * cal 

The Council Against Intolerance in 
America, (17 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17) is continuing, through the 
press, the radio, the churches and civic 
institutions, its fight against the social 
disease of intolerance. To aid this valua- 
ble work, they are once more conducting 
a Seal Campaign. Teachers and students 
are urged to send in a dollar and to 
use the seals on letters and postcards. 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a ane study. 





This large map d g the outstandi 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid thed of teaching 


current events. it holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Th ds of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 


nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 








Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 














Celebrate with Scholastic! 


MORE IN STORE THAN EVER BEFORE 


America and the World: 25 Years from Versailles to San Francisco — A 
significant historical outline which will help your students understand 
the complex international problems of the last quarter-century, and their 
bearing on today’s prospects for building world peace and security. A 
special anniversary unit — extra — in the October 22 issue. 


Scholastic Speaker and Debater: A valuable new 8-page insert expressly 
prepared for students and teachers of speech and debating. Published 
in cooperation with the National University Extension Association and 
the National Forensic League; edited by Dr. Arthur Secord, Dep’‘t. of 
Speech, Brooklyn College; contributed to by other leading authorities 
and educators. In the Teachers Edition 8 times a year. Special bulk rates 
(2 or more to one address) — only 75c per subscription per term. (16 
issues.) 


Congress at Work — Up-to-date 1945-46 edition. The graphic story of the 
way our laws are made and the men who make them, absorbingly told 
in text, dramatic photographs, and illustrations. A 32-page publication 
of lasting value, FREE upon request to every teacher who places 10 or 
more subscriptions for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


Scholastic Magazines 


220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enjoy all the EXTRA advan- 
tages SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
will bring you this year 

in celebration of 

25 years of service 

to American teachers 


and students! 


14 Special Numbers: 

New additions to the popular series em- 
phasizing international and domestic 
topics of public interest. A few are: 


Australia Veterans 

India Housing 

Sweden Radio-Television 
Mexico Small Towns 


News in Review: Current and background 
articles on foreign and national news. 


Inside Washington: Column on functioning 
of U. S$. Government. 


Today’s Events in the Light of History: 
Analyses of the news by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager. 


Air Week: Aviation fact digest for Amer- 
ican youth. 


Short Stories: by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
MacKinlay Kantor, C. $. Forester, and 
others. 


Special Articles: Book Reviews, American 
Folk Lore, World Classics, Minor Modern 
Classics, etc. 


Radio Plays: by Norman Corwin, Arch 
Oboler, Norman Rosten, and others. 


Essays: by James Thurber, John Mason 
Brown, J. B. Priestley, and others. 


Drama: by Philip Barry, Edward Chodo- 
rov, James Barrie, Betty Smith. 


Large Maps, visual aids. 


Popular Student Features: Boy dates Girl. 
Builders of America, sports, science, 
quizzes, movies, jokes, etc. 


Scholastic Awards Announcements for 
1945-46! Valuable prizes to students in 
art, literature, and music. 
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Sight and Saund 


NEW TRENDS IN RADIO PROGRAMS 


HE POSTWAR WORLD presents 

problems of change and reconver- 
sion for all industries, and the broad- 
casting industry is no exception. The 
most far-reaching changes, of course, 
will come from expansion in frequency 
modulation and in television. But the 
results of these changes may not be 
fully apparent for some years. More im- 
mediate are the new trends in radio 
program material. 

There can be little doubt that during 
the past two years, the general run of 
radio programs has been on the debit 
rather than the credit side. Each worth- 
while program which enjoyed any suc- 
cess was followed by a host of second- 
rate imitations. Little originality was 
shown in writing or production. But if 
broadcasters ‘were unaware of protest, 
the listening public was not. 


Critics Attack Programs 


When the broadcasting industry cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary last May, it 
drew fire from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Bureau of Educational Research. 
These educators charged: “There is a 
surprising lack of freshness of approach, 


imagination, virility, objectivity in 
both writing and production.” 

Norman Rosten, poet-dramatist, criti- 
cizes radio writing. “The writer in radio 
faces an audience whose prejudices and 
mores are so diverse that he is forced to 
get at the lowest common emotional de- 
nominator. What can be done? Much. 
| submit the following program. Get 
back some of the control over writing 
which is now almost exclusively in the 
hands of the sponsor. Repeat worthwhile 
plays, Finally, and most important, let 
us have a wider outlet for non-commer- 
cial radio drama and pay for it. I mean 
a half-hour each week on each network 
for a program of original radio plays in 
poetry or prose.” 

In some small way, Mr. Rosten’s 
dream is coming true. A new series of 
Sunday night dramas, to range from 
Shakespeare to Corwin, will be pre- 
sented over WNEW starting September 
9 This Is My Best returns to the air 
over NBC on September 18 with radio 
adaptations of noted short stories 


NORMAN CORWIN 


Is he the chief creative genius 
of the art of radio writing? 


Worthy of notice also is the daily Best 
Sellers (ABC — Mon. to Fri., 3 p.m.) 
dramatizing novels. 

Mr. Bernard DeVoto, in the July 
Harper's Magazine launches a scathing 
and provocative attack on the very man 
who has been the chief hero of the 
radio “intellectuals” — Norman Corwin, 
and his famous V-E Day program. 


Soap Operas a Target 


The soap operas have long been a 
target for critics. Representative Celler 
calls them “sugar-coated pills.” Kemper 
Ryan, editor and publisher of the Catho- 
lic Standard & Times, wrote: “If re- 
turning servicemen in any way resem- 
ble the characters of these daytime 
serials, they are nothing more than psy- 
chopathic, psychoneurotic misfits.” 

Attacks such as these will hardly 
drive soap opera from the airwaves, but 
they may result in improvement of 
material. 

The war has brought radio listeners 
an avalanche of programs built around 
soldier and sailor themes. Most of these 
are slated either for discard or revi- 
sion soon. Some will be retained for a 
time with the purpose of aiding veter- 
ans. Among these are Opinion Request- 


ed (MBS — Sun., 7 p.m.); The Veter- 
an’s Adviser (NBC —Sat., 1 p.m.); 
Assignment Home (CBS — Sat., 10:15 
p.m.); The Road Ahead (ABC — Wed., 
9 p.m.). 

Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York 
criticized the radio industry sharply in a 
letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission. He demanded that the 
Commission should so regulate net- 
works that radio would not depreciate 
into a medium exclusively for the selling 
of merchandise. He urged that definite 
segments of the daily radio cycle be 
given over to sustaining educational 
programs. 


Educational Fixtures 


No better example of existing sus- 
tained educational programs can be 
found than NBC’s University of the Air, 
and CBS’s American School of the Air. 
The University of the Air offers Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace on its Friday 
night broadcasts from September 14 to 
October 19. Samuel Clemens’ Huckle- 
berry Finn will be dramatized from 
October 26 to November 15. 

The American School of the Air ofters 
on its Monday “Story of America” the 
following programs: Oct. 1, Early 
Americans; Oct. 8, After Columbus; 
Oct. 15, DeSoto’s March; Oct. 22, The 
Founding of Quebec; Oct. 29, The 
House of Burgesses. Thursday’s “This 
Living World” presents: Oct. 4, World 
Security; Oct. 11, Air Age; Oct. 18, 
Criminals of War; Oct. 25, Jobs Now. 
Friday’s “Tales from Far and Near” 
gives: Oct. 5, Guerrilla, by Dunsany; 
Oct. 12, They Put Out to Sea, by Du- 
voisin; Oct. 19, Steamboat Bill, by Sha- 
piro; Oct. 26, The Magic Bedknob, by 
Norton. The new time is 5 to 5:30 p.m., 
EWT. 

The advent of the Atomic Age has 
given special prestige and popularity to 
science programs. Mutual’s The Human 
Adventure, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, has given 
expert coverage to atomic research 
(Wed., 10 p.m.). Adventures in Science 
(CBS, Sat., 2:15 p.m.) and The Doctor 
Fights (NBC, Fri., 4:30 p.m.) are 
other interesting science programs 





EVEN-LEAGUE Boots to hurdle the barriers to 
learning—that’s what motion pictures mean in the 
field of teaching! 

For the teaching film recognizes no barriers of 
place —or space — or season — or time. It has no 
financial or geographical boundaries. The entire 
world — with its vast reservoir of information — be- 
comes on demand a laboratory within the four walls 
of one classroom. 


Strange lands, across great oceans — the natural 
phenomena of the four seasons — history renewed 
—these are all captured and held within the per 
manence of film —for infinite repetition at will, 
today, tomorrow, or whenever needed. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films now provide the foremost 
collection of sound and silent teacher-tested class- 
room films anywhere available—on reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a Teacher's Hand- 
book scientifically compiled to co-ordinate the film 
material with the teaching program. Also Visual 
Learning Guides for classroom utilization of film 
content are available with many sound films. 


Your school can acquire a film library now — when 
you need it — even on a small budget — if you take TOR 
advantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” Plan. You can soun 
have the right film—at the right place—and the right _ 
time—under “Lease-toOwn.” Payments are on a a 
year-to-year basis, as low as film cludi 
rentals—often lower. sume 
And what’s more, there’s no - ! 
. eBe reau 
liability beyond the budget year. Divis 
In 2, 3 or 4 years, the films are 
ours. Fill in the coupon below Lay 
ya om po , CULS 
and mail it today. reel... 
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CEVEN-LEAGUE Boots ! “ 
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a talk 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-3 reels, 
20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois tures 
Please send me, without cost or obligation 

( Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 

(C0 Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

(0 A Sample Visual Learning Guide 

C0 Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 
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NEW I6 mm FILMS 


JAPAN SURRENDERS — 360 ft. com- 
plete with sound documentary material 
showing historic milestones leading to 
Japan’s defeat. For rent from James A 
Peters, 41 S. 4th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POWER FOR THE HIGHLANDS - 
Development of hydro-electric power in 
the Scottish Highlands — based on the 
example of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in America. This one-reel film 
sets forth the promise of better homes 
and steady work for the Highlanders 
through the harnessing of unused water 
power. With sound, available for sale or 
rental from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
MN 3 


PEOPLE OF THE PONDS — One- 
reel study of the microscopic life inhab- 
iting a pool in an extinct volcano. Re- 
markable photography of beating heart 
of a water flea, seen through its almost 
transparent body. Also studies of the 
Trumpet Animalcule, Rotifier Cyclops 
and Hydra. For sale or rental from Bell 
& Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFAC.- 
TOR —One and a half reels with 
sound. The life of the famous chemist, 
including his struggle against the preju- 
dices of the French Academy. of Medi- 
cine; the experiment with rabies in- 
cluding the first injection given; a re- 
sume of his scientific accomplishments. 
For rent from Indiana University, Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Aids, Extension 
Division, Bloomington, Ind. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS CIR- 
CULATION (OCEAN OF AIR-1) — One 
reel. Animated drawings are used to ex- 
plain the structure and dynamics of the 
atmosphere. Excellent for aviation, sci- 
ence, physics, geography and meteor- 
ology courses. For rent from Encyclope- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE — Daniel De- 
toe’s immortal character comes to life in 
a talking picture. A worthy dramatiza- 
tion of the classic tale. Two and a half 
reels. For rent from Commonwealth Pic- 
tures Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y, 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER—5 reels. 
This film portrays the part of the Negro 
in the fight for the American way of 
life. It shows him in action in all the 
wars of the Republic from the Revolu- 
tion through World War II. Made un- 
der the supervision of Col. Frank Capra. 
From Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


From “Remember These Faces,"’ official U. 8. Navy phote 


Marine casualty snatched from death 
on a Pacific beach by skilled surgery. 


Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILIPPINES — Silent, color, one- 
reel film picturing the history of the 
islands from the time of their discovery 
in 1521. Scenes of native life and indus- 
tries as contrasted with life in Manila 
previous to the war. For rent or sale 
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from Walter O, Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ARMIES 
— UNRRA — 2 reels. Explains the pur- 
pose of the United Nations Rélief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. UNRRA 
is shown as an initial step towards 
bringing to the people of Europe free- 
dom from fear and want upon which 
our own freedom depends. A trailer de- 
signed to stimulate discussion of the 
film is attached, For sale from Castle 
Films Inc., RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. For loan from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THESE FACES — Pro- 
duced in technicolor, this film shows 
how all the modern implements and 
techniques of surgery are brought into 
play so that 98% of our wounded men 
are saved. Produced by the U. S. Navy, 
it pictures an invasion in the Pacific, 
and is a dramatic portrayal of the work 
done by Naval medical men. One reel. 
From the Motion Picture and Special 
Events Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Audio-visual news for the classroom 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Meet the Wigglesworths, a new radio 
series, has been developed by New Tools 
for Learning, and is offered to local 
radio stations at 25% of the station rate. 
This is a 26-week educational program 
which combines entertainment and edu- 
cation. Its purpose is to increase the 
average American’s understanding of 
current economic problems, The pro- 
gram is transcribed, and is written and 
produced by Laurence Hammond, also 
producer of ABC’s Town Meeting of 
the Air. Address all inquiries to: Wal- 
lace Thorsen Organization, 212 E. 49th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Essentials of Visual Efficiency. A 
manual to aid teachers in achieving 
greater classroom effectiveness in visual 
education. Contains an addendum on 
the Visual Aspects of Highway Safety 
for Children. (The Distinguished Serv- 
ice Foundation of Optometry, South 
Royalton, Vt. Postpaid: Single copies, 
25c; 10 copies $2; 100 copies $17.50.) 

FM for Education, by William Dow 
Boutwell, A 54-page pamphlet by the 
former director of radio and informa- 


tion services in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It deals with the possibilities of 
radio as an educational medium, and the 
use of FM by school systems. Quantities 
may be purchased for 20 cents each 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Audio-Visual Tools that Teach for 
Keeps and Participation: The Last 
Word in Films. Both pamphlets are Los 
Angeles School Publications (No. 395 
and No. 384). Write to: Robert Graham, 
724 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 50 cents each. 

New Tools for Learning About War 
and Postwar Problems. This catalog 
contains listings of recent films, Public 
Affairs Committee pamphlets, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table pamphlets, 
recordings, and filmstrips. Write to: 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIP 


We Are All Brothers — What Do You 
Know About Race? 35-mm., single- 
frame filmstrip designed for use by dis- 
cussion groups. Write to: New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Price $1.00, plus postage. 





BRARY SAN JOSE STATE COL 


WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


~>CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


2) SLIDEFILMS 


‘ 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 95 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

1 ing: 
THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES | | Picase,cover our order for the following 


“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- ........ Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
ples of the world. series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 


The Sere io (cele of arm, — Son See Saran Oe 


(LD Please send Free Circular on the Coronet Visual Aid Service. 





“The German’’—the story of the pre-war German 
people and what may be expected 
of them in the future. Name........... 


Organization 








S| EZ ‘ ; ; 
\, Projectors are again available MRzzaas 
City Postal Zone No......---- 











